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The Filipino Mission 

ITHIN the fortnight a mission 

from the Philippines has come to 
the capital to ask for national inde- 
pendence. It includes the president of 
the Senate, Mr. Quezon, and Mr. Os- 
mena, speaker of the House. The 
tenor of the petition was that the Fili- 
pinos have established the “ stable gov- 
ernment” which was the sole condi- 
tion of their receiving separate national 
existence, and that the American 
promise should now be fulfilled. They 
referred to Mr. Wilson’s recommenda- 
tion of December, 1920, that indepen- 
dence should be granted, and to “ the 
favorable international atmosphere ” 
shown in Great Britain’s attitude 
toward Egypt and Ireland and even in 
the progress of liberal institutions in 
India. After some days’ deliberation, 
President Harding made to the mission 
an altogether friendly and altogether 
negative answer. “Not yet,” he said, 
and added that the difference of opin- 
ion between them relates to the time for 
independence — unless indeed _ they 
should develop a wish to remain in 
some sort of permanent association 
with us. He did not tell them what 
specific conditions they must meet to 
get their wish. 


The Irish Treaty Wins 

HE tensely awaited election to the 

Dail in Ireland took place in the 
middle of June with results surprising 
and to most of the world probably grat- 
ifying. Originally, it had been the in- 
tention to put the treaty to direct test at 
this election, but this was given up 
through fear that a peaceful and fair 
contest would be impossible. Then, 
under the arrangement for the election 
that has just been held, there was fear 
that the Republicans might gain the 
upper hand. This most decidedly did 
not happen. The friends of the treaty 
in the new Dail number 75, the Repub- 
licans 36, Labor 17. 

Several Republicans who were ex- 
pected to win lost out—among them the 
Countess Markiewicz and Mrs. Pearse, 
mother of Patrick Pearse, the 1916 
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Herself an artist in sculpture of in- 
ternational celebrity, Bessie Potter Von- 
noh married the distinguished painter, 
Robert Vonnoh, whose portrait of his 
wife is reproduced above. 

Bronze and silver and gold medals, 
won in her own country and abroad, 
testify to the world-wide fame of Mrs. 
Vonnoh’s work, of which a specimen— 
An Ideal—is shown on our cover. But she 
specializes in portrait busts, fountain 
and garden sculpture, dancing figures 
and small statuettes. 

Mrs. Vonnoh is a native of St. Louis, 
in which city she was awarded the Gold 
Medal at the 1905 Exposition; it was in 
Chicago that she studied with Lorado 
Taft; and her work can be seen in many 
of the prominent museums throughout 
the states—the Metropolitan and Brook- 
lyn Museums, New York: the Chicago 
Art Institute; the Detroit Museum of 
Art; the Corcoran Art Galleries of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the Pennsylvania Academy 
and the Art Museum of Cincinnati. 
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leader; Mary MacSwiney, of Cork, and 
Mrs. O'Callaghan, of Limerick, are the 
only women returned. But the Repub- 
licans declare that they will carry on, 
despite the evidence that the people of 
Ireland are for the treaty. 

The Irish Constitution was approved 
by the British Cabinet the day before 
the election, and made public. It con- 
tains all sorts of fine progressive pro- 
visions in one package. The oath of 
allegiance to the crown, which is in- 
cluded, is of course anathema to the 
Republicans. 
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Murder in High Places 

WO assassinations during the fort- 

night have deeply stirred two gov- 
ernments: the murder of Field Marshal 
Sir Henry Wilson at the door of his 
London house by two young Sinn Fein- 
ers, and the shooting of Germany’s 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Walter Rathenau. 
In neither case has a conspiracy back 
of the murder been proved, but the 
suspicion of a Sinn Fein plot against 
British officials in the one instance and 
of a monarchist outbreak in the other 
has driven popular excitement high. 
The fact that the Field Marshal, head 
of the British troops in Ireland, was 
strongly opposed to the Lloyd George 
conciliation policies, has, of course, of- 
fered opportunity for political use of 
the tragedy, and much feeling has been 
roused over the discovery of the fact 
that special police protection had, with 
the improvement of conditions in Ire- 
land, been removed from most of the 
British officials. In Germany much was 
made of the fact that Dr. Rathenau 
had been the object of a bitter attack 
in the Reichstag the day before by a 
prominent member of the opposition. 
He was a moderate, and perhaps the 
most trusted abroad, in spite of the 
treaty of Rapallo, of any German in 
power. It is generally felt that aside 
from the possibility of an outbreak, 
his loss is serious in the present rela- 
tion of Germany to world affairs. 


Teacher Meetings 

HE National Education Association 
holds its annual convention in 
Boston July 1 to 8, with a program 
built around the central theme of “ Edu- 
cation and the Democratic Awakening.” 
A train called the “ President’s spe- 
cial” (see that President’s editorial o1 
page 14) carries a large party of teach- 
ers from Memphis not only to Boston 
but to many other points on a sight- 
seeing tour. There are already a hun- 
dred thousand members of the National 
Education Association, and the number 

is growing rapidly. 
From June 26 to July 1 another con- 
ference concerned with teachers was 
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held—called by the United States 
Bureau of Education and the Child 
Health Organization at Lake Mohonk, 
New York, to “pool the theories and 
experiences of those who are trying to 
solve the problem of health-teaching.” 
Minister to Egypt 

HE United States now has a minis- 

ter to Egypt—or will have as soon 
as President Harding’s nomination of 
J. Morton Howell, of Ohio, is confirmed. 
Egypt became an independent state only 
last February, when the British Govern- 
ment consented to end its protectorate. 
Before the British were the Turks. Now 
Egypt has a Constitution and our State 
Department has politely arranged to re- 
place our diplomatic agent and consul 
general in Egypt—Mr. Howell—by our 
minister, Mr. Howell. 

The Klan in Politics 

HE Ku Klux Klan is thrusting its 

white-cowled head _ increasingly 
into politics. A few weeks ago the is- 
sue was rather sharply drawn between 
opposing candidates for the guberna- 
torial nomination in Oregon, and the 
anti-Klansman won after days of un- 
certainty. Now the issue has come to 
the front even more strongly in the 
Texas senatorial primary campaign. 
Robert L. Henry, who is seeking Sen- 
ator Culberson’s seat, is an outright de- 
fender of the Ku Klux Klan, and has 
recently made a defiant speech in sup- 
port of it and in challenge of Senator 
Culberson’s declaration of war on the 
organization. In this speech—part of 
which was published in the New York 
Evening Post—he exalts the Klan as 
the exponent of various positions— 
such as white supremacy, “ protec- 
tion of pure womanhood,” limited im- 
migration, closer relationship between 
capital and labor, etc., and frankly ad- 
mits its anti-Catholic attitude. What 
he does not mention at all is the 
methods by which the Klan is accus- 
tomed to carry out its purposes. 

Too many voters look upon the party 

ticket as a meal ticket.—A sheville Times. 


The Tariff Shows 

HERE have been several sequels to 
the illustrated tariff lesson de- 
scribed by Mrs. Stokes on page 17, 
which Senator McCumber gave first to 
the Senate and then to the correspon- 
dents, repeating like a moving-picture 
program. Some days later Senator 
Watson, of Indiana, brought in his own 
lot of miscellaneous imported articles 
—a watch and a stewpan, building 
blocks and monkey dolls, amber beads 
and _ tablecloths—and gave the same 
line of argument: department stores 
profiteer by charging huge prices on 
articles bought for small sums abroad, 
especially in Germany, and this destroys 

the American production. 
Whereupon up rose Senator Sim- 
mons, of North Carolina, and brought 
out his modest little exhibit—a watch. 








a knife, and a razor, all made in Amer- 
ica—to match Senator McCumber’s im- 
portations and to prove that the Amer- 
ican manufacturers price is not very 
different from the foreign price for a 
comparable article. 

Meantime, between these two demon- 
strations—the New York World came 
out with this explanation of Senator 
McCumber’s cuckoo clock: that the 94 
cents he said it cost abroad was the 
price in exchange at the time of im- 
portation, but not at all likely the 
actual purchase figure. An article is 
paid for at the price charged at the 
time the shipment was contracted for; 
but deliveries, especially from Ger- 
many, are very slow, and the German 
mark has depreciated in less than a 
year from 2 cents to less than 3/10 of 
a cent. So, though the cuckoo clock 
might go down as 94 cents under the 
exchange, the importer wouldn’t get it 
for anything like that. This same subtle 
fallacy, according to the World, runs 
all the way through the famous Me- 
Cumber collection, and the further 
story is that other Republican senators 
tried to keep him from risking such an 
argument. 

Senator McCumber stands for renom- 
ination next week. 


Facing Toward the Senate 


— time 
in Minnesota 


is likely to be ex- 
citing this fall; for 
that state has 
the first woman 
nominee for the 
United States Sen- 
ate ever supported 
by a major polit- 
ical party. This 
pioneer is Mrs. 
Anna_ Dickie Ole- 
sen, Democrat, who has for her Re- 
publican opponent Senator Frank B. 
Kellogg, just renominated. 

Mrs. Olesen knows the state and it 
knows her. She began her public 
work in the Mothers Club of Cloquet, 
Minnesota, where her husband is super- 
intendent of schools. For several years 
she has spoken all over the state—at 
women’s club conventions, farmers’ 
meetings, county fairs, state and dis- 
trict educational conventions, and has 
lectured for the Extension Department 
of the university. She was the first 
Democratic National Committeewoman 
in the state, the first woman to speak 
at a Jackson Day banquet. Accord- 
ing to those who have heard her she 
has the gift of real eloquence. 

Active in club work since 1912 Mrs. 
Olesen has been vice-president of the 
Minnesota State Federated Clubs and 
a member of the Advisory Board of 
Directors of the Minnesota League of 
Women Voters. For the rest, she is 
Methodist, a mother, and a very at- 
tractive looking woman of thirty-six. 
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Her platform calls for “a people’s 
bloc,” a lowered tariff; the repeal of 
the Esch-Cummins law, no subsidies 
for special interests; no sales tax; a 
bonus to be taken out of excess profits. 
In response to a letter of inquiry we 
wrote her some time ago she says: 

“In this pioneering | have met with 
no opposition because | am a woman. 
The men took it all as a very usual 
and ordinary thing for a woman to do. 
They just accepted me as a citizen. 
My grandmothers pioneered in Minne- 
sota during civil war times and kept 
up courage in the wilderness. We, 
their grand-daughters, now pioneer in 
political affairs, but our pioneering is 
not as difficult as theirs. They brought 
civilization out of the wilderness, we 
aim to bring the mother heart and 
ideals into legislation and the con- 
science of womankind into interna- 
tional affairs. 

“My hope in the coming campaign 
is that the party standard may be car- 
ried as loyally as a man would carry 
it, and that I may so conduct myself 
as to make it easier for both Repub- 
lican and Democratic women who may 
be chosen as the standard bearers in 
the future. I hope the campaign can 
be carried on and fought on issues, 
not personalities.” 

Triumphs for Taft 

ORMER President Taft is cutting a 

wide and pleasant swath in Eng- 
land, where he is renewing his con- 
tacts with English law. He has been 
greatly féted: he has been elected Hon- 
orary Bencher of the Middle Temple 
—a considerable honor, however mean- 
ingless it may sound to Amefican ears; 
and he has been the recipient of a 
brand-new royal attention: out of re- 
gard to his status as an ex-President 
of the United States, he was excused 
from curtseying to the King and Queen 
in the regular court processional and 
was received, with Mrs. Taft, in a pre- 
liminary private audience. 

“No More War” 

EN nations of Europe are _partici- 

pating in a no-more-war move- 
ment with great public demonstrations 
on July 29 and 30, and a United States 
group has agreed to join in. The Na- 
tional Council for Reduction of Arma- 
ments advises a simultaneous bombard- 
ment of the White House with mes- 
sages saying that America is ready 
for another definite step toward world 
peace, the use of NO MORE WAR 
posters, and parades. It advises as that 
next step an economic conference at 
Washington in the fall for the discus- 
sion of world recovery as related to 
conditions in Europe. The European 
nations sharing in the July demonstra- 
tion are England, France, Germany, 
Holland, Sweden, Austria, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Hungary, Portugal and Switzer- 


land. 
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Your Business in Washington 


June 23, 1922. 
T was difficult here to discuss as 
freely as many would have liked 
the question of who are the twelve 
most eminent women in the United 
States, because so many candidates for 
eminence felt it indelicate, not to say 
entirely spoiling their chances, to 
touch upon what might be a personal 
matter. So it was interesting, on the 
whole, to watch this query from Senor- 
ita Graciela Mandujano, quickly pass 
around the capital and then be handed 
on——to some impersonal source. On 
the whole, the suggestions made at in- 
formal meetings seemed to have in 
mind that candidates should first be na- 
tional characters. It was agreed among 
many Washingtonians that the resultant 
résumé was particularly interesting be- 
cause it showed how many women in the 
United States had attained a degree of 
prominence, and how few stood out as 
pre-eminent and of unquestioned prece- 
dence in their fields. 

Your correspondent was present when 
this retiring, modest Chilean writer 
made the request of the League of 
Women Voters. No quietly stated, un- 
obtrusive query ever traveled farther 
and faster after it had been referred to 
the American press. It was seized upon 
by editorial writers all over the coun- 
try as one of the most fitting mid-June 
topics that had come along. Editorial 
writers will tell you that there is some 
ectoplasmic change in the reader’s 
capacity from June to September, and 
that it is met, season by season, by less 
pressure and dilation upon the serious- 
ness of politics and life. 

But I want to give you a picture of 
Congress this week, for the first primary 
returns show that Miss Robertson may 
have company and the interest in- 
creases. 

There is just one homely analogy 
which can be made to the present 


condition of Congress. A great 
many women could feel the men- 


tal processes of the person who 
stands in the middle of the floor 
poised for flight in any one of three 
directions, each insistent in its own 
way. Upstairs the infant in the tub is 


By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


Introduced in the Senate 
By Senator McCormick, a_ resolution 
abolishing useless navy yards. 


By Senator Walsh, Montana, a resolution 
for an investigation of excessive profits by 
importers. This proposal followed — the 


statement of Senator McCumber that on 
certain products which he enumerated im- 
porters had made from 100 to 2,000 per 
cent. profit. 

By Senator Shortridge, joint resolution 
giving the President authority to 
Americans to obtain dyestuffs and chemi- 
cals under reparation provisions ef the 
Versailles treaty. 

By Senator Frelinghuysen, an amendment 
to the tariff bill containing his plan for a 
scientific tariff upon relative con- 
version costs. 

By Senator Ernst, a_ bill bringing to- 
gether all prohibition enforcement activi- 
ties in one Government Bureau responsible 
to the President. 


assist 


based 


Considered in the Senate 
Permanent tariff legislation, on which 
little progress was made because of inde- 
cision as to precedence of the tariff and 
bonus legislation. 


Passed by the Senate 
Appropriation bill for the navy, provid- 
ing for an enlisted personnel of 86,000. The 
measure goes to conterence. 
Resolution directing the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate allegations re- 
garding a fertilizer trust. 


Introduced in the House 

By Representative Madden, bill declar- 
ing void any contracts interfering with the 
employment of labor by railroads, 

The administration’s bill for a program 
of subsidy for American shipping, with the 
approval of the Merchant Marine Commit- 
tee. 

By Representative Bankhead, an amend- 
ment to the shipping bill taking away Goy- 
ernment aid from any ships carrying liquor. 

By Chairman Greene, of the Merchant 
Marine Committee, a bill restricting Amer- 
ican registry to vessels built in the United 
States, or captured in war. 

By Representative Andrews, chairman of 
the Eiections Committee, bill providing for 
further publicity of campaign contributions. 
Candidates for the Senate would be lim- 
ited to $10,000; and for the House to 
$5,000. 

By Representative Kelly, biil making sec- 
ond-class postage rates the same as those 
in force before the war. 


Considered in the House 
Attacks on Attorney General Daugherty 
and defense by Republican members. 
Reports on the Muscle Shoals nitrate 
project, with no prospect of final action. 


eating the soap. In the kitchen the sup- 
per is scorching. And at the front door 
the bell sounds raucously throughout 
the house. So stand members of Con- 
gress, more particularly members of the 
Senate. Republican leaders want to put 
through the tariff. Some Democrats 
and Senator McCumber, Republican 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
think the country should have immedi- 
ate action upon the soldier bonus bill. 
President Harding says that if the Con- 
gress does not take up the Administra- 
tion program for subsidy and develop- 
ment of American shipping he will call 
a special session with that question di 
rectly before it. And Congress not only 
desires to go home and attend to _per- 
sonal affairs, but as a matter of politi- 
cal life and death in the coming fall 
elections thinks it must get home—and 
quickly if there is to be an efficient 
campaign. 

It has been a nerve-racking time, not 
only in trying to keep up with the daily 
work of the legislative calendars, but 
in coming to some agreement as_ to 
precedence of the important issues to be 
rounded out before there can be ad- 
journment. Conferences of party lead- 
ers, caucuses and a conference between 
President Harding and the Republican 
leader, Senator Lodge, have been held. 
The President also has communicated 
his views to the Republican leader of 
the House, Mr. Mondell. Finally a 
vote of procedure has been taken in the 
Upper House. The stage now is set. 

Briefly, the President and Repub- 
lican leaders have agreed to the plan 
of keeping the Senate at work on the 
tariff until it is disposed of. There- 
after, Congress is inclined to take up 
the bonus. The President would favor 
immediate work upon the shipping leg- 
islation. But the date for finishing the 
tariff is likely to be August or Septem- 
ber, and if both the President and 
Congress are not sufficiently worn out 
by then to agree to a_ recess, the 
Washington summer will have been 
more than ordinarily lenient. The 
House at this writing is planning to 
have a month’s holiday while the Sen- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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America’s Club Womanhood at 


66 Wie a mighty force!” must 
be the first reaction of an 
outsider looking out over the 

great amphitheatre at Chautauqua 

filled to the brim with eager, enthusi- 
astic women, several thousand strong— 
the representatives from every state in 
the Union of an organization that in- 
cludes 40,000 clubs with fifty states and 

territorial federations and over two mil- 

lion members. And he would probably 

speculate as to what this great machine 
might do if its power were harnessed 
and set to work in any one direction. 

But if the visitor to the Sixteenth 
Biennial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs should stay through the 
ten days of the convention and should 
try to follow all the many subjects un- 
der discussion and hear all the reports 
and speeches, he would see that here 
gathered together is a cross-section of 
American womanhood, representative 
of every shade of taste and opinion, in- 
terested in every subject under the sun 
as long as it makes “ for the betterment 
of life,” but that this mighty force, in- 
stead of being an avalanche that will 
bring great and sudden changes, is of 
long growth; that it is a composite made 
up of so many viewpoints—the result of 
every kind of environment of North, 
South, East and West. of country, 
small town and city—that it is bound 
to be conservative and slow-moving. Its 
power is rarely massed in any one di- 
rection. It is exerted in every commun- 
ity of the United States in a hundred 
different directions and forms. 

Its most conspicuous characteristic is 
its Americanism. There is little effect to 
be seen among the ranks of the Federa- 
tion of the immigration flood; whatever 
blood has come in has been assimilated. 
It is notably loyal and patriotic, re- 
sponding warmly to every appeal for 














A Glimpse of the Plaza at Chautauqua. 


By Mrs. Raymond Brown 


law enforcement, for upholding the 
Constitution, and much of its work is 
directed toward improving the quality 
of American citizenship. 

The General Federation is never spec- 
tacular, it rarely furnishes head-lines for 
the newspapers, it has a tendency to 
shun controversy, it is seldom aggres- 
sive, and it is always polite. It is the 
concrete manifestation of the develop- 
ment among the great body of intelligent 
women, of the idea that the home and 
the community are one. 

These women have accepted the fact 
that women are responsible even more 
than men for the integrity of the race. 
They are quick to respond to the mother- 
appeal. Relief for the children of the 
Near East, education for the women of 
India, rehabilitation of the disabled 
soldier find a warm response from them. 
Commander McNider of the American 
Legion got a rousing welcome and, led 
by Mrs. George W. Plummer, the Corres- 
ponding Secretary, who is Chairman 
of the Committee on Friendly Cooper- 
ation with Ex-service Men, the Federa- 
tion placed itself behind the Legion. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is as typically American as is 
Chautauqua itself. It is only in the 
United States that either of them could 
happen. In no other country in the 
world would as many women be able 
to go such long distances from home 
and be sufficiently free from family 
cares to stay ten days. And no other 
land has an institution like Chautauqua. 

Reports from representatives of 
American Women’s clubs from all over 
the world showed the way the woman’s 
club movement has spread. 

The Tokio Woman’s Club was repre- 
sented by Mrs. H. B. Benninggoff, who 
said that the club lives in an atmosphere 
of internationalism, as it includes Amer- 
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Photos by courtesy of the Chautauqua Press 


icans, English, French, Dutch, Austral- 
ians and many other nationalities among 
its three hundred members. 

The American Woman’s Club in 
Paris of 1,000 members—an outgrowth 
of the activities of American women in 
France during the war, was_ represented 
by Mrs. Kendall Emerson. It has an in- 
formation bureau open to all American 
women and has monthly, yearly and life 
memberships. Mrs. John Scott, pres- 
ident of the Montreal Woman’s Club, 
and Mrs. Eugene Sherwin of the Mont- 
real American Woman’s Club, spoke for 
their clubs. Vancouver, Calgary, Shan- 
ghai, Hawaii, Stockholm and London, 
all have American Women’s clubs which 
belong to the Federation. 

The most interesting story of club 
growth came from Madam Jaime C. de 
Veyra, wife of the Commissioner from 
the Philippines. She told how Mrs. Car- 
rie Chapman Catt during her trip 
around the world in 1912, had called 
together some women in Manila, among 
whom were three Philippine women, to 
form a suffrage organization. From that 
small beginning, the women’s club 
movement has grown in the Philippines 
until now there is a National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in Manila com- 
posed of 342 clubs of 12,000 women. 
These include seven clubs among the 
Moros and two among the Igorrotes. 
Their chief work has been toward re- 
ducing infant mortality, which used to 
be as high as 50 per cent for babies un- 
der one year of age. Day nurseries have 
been widely established by club women 
in all the Islands, and where there were 
no night schools they have raised money 
to pay teachers so they could be held. 

Since the Middle West has been sup- 
posed to be less interested in foreign 
relations than the East, perhaps it is 
significant that the Chairman of the 
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Committee on International Relations is 
Mrs. Horace Mann Towner of lowa— 
wife of Representative Towner. Mrs. 
Towner begged the Federation to work 
for international cooperation, for inter- 
national courts and every possible 
means to settle international disputes. 
The study outline she has prepared on 
the subject has been requested by over 
a hundred women’s clubs, including 
clubs in Finland and Africa. 

Internationalism was again empha- 
sized by Mrs. J. R. Schermerhorn, Sec- 
ond Vice-President, in her speech “ My 
Neighbor and I.” The interest of the 
women in this subject and especially 
their passionate determination that an- 
other war must never be permitted, 
cropped out on every possible occasion, 
as it does wherever women are gathered 
together. 

Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, president of 
Chautauqua Institution, who spent last 
summer studying conditions abroad, in 
his address at the opening of the Con- 
vention struck the key-note of world 
cooperation which is sounded by the 
women of the United States in all their 
great organizations. 

“ There can be no return to normal 
conditions (abroad) without our partici- 
pation and there can be no reconstruc- 
tion without us,” he said. “ I come back 
to my beloved country deeply anxious 
that this magnificent opportunity which 
America has for leadership and for re- 
making the ideals of the world shall 
not be sacrificed to a mistaken idea 
of isolation, or even to an idea that 
our problems are so complicated and 
different that we have not enough 
strength, enough money or enough men 
and women to take advantage of this 
opportunity to continue our influence 
and our leadership where it is so much 
needed and so much desired.” 

The evening session given to the sub- 
ject of international relations was one 
of the most interesting of the Conven- 
tion—with Hon. Theodore E. Burton, of 
Ohio, a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House, and of the 
Executive Committee of the Interparlia- 





Mrs. G. T. Guernsey 
Chairman Local Biennial Committee 





Mrs. Wallace Mrs. James E. 


T. Perham Hays 
The incoming Second Vice-President and 
Record Secretary 


mentary Union, and Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American 
Union, as speakers. 

Hon. Mr. Burton's plea was to divorce 
politics from foreign relations. He also 
begged for international cooperation 
and quoted President McKinley, who 
said as long ago as 1901—“ The period 
of exclusiveness is past. We can no 
longer dwell in isolation.” 

Dr. Rowe made the same emphasis: 

“We cannot live up to our oppor- 
tunities with the slogan * America first.’ 
The great truth must be impressed upon 
the younger generation that our great- 
ness is not dependent upon the extent 
that we take advantage of our neigh- 
bors, but rather on our helpfulness to 
them. Year in and year out we must 
emphasize the fact that our national 
progress is best subserved when the re- 
publics of this Continent are prosper- 
ous, and that our permanent national 
interests are best furthered by the ex- 
tent to which we contribute to their prog- 
ress and prosperity. You must assist in 
destroying the old traditional notion— 
that one country can really prosper at 
the expense of another.” 

It was impossible to keep up with 
the diversified and complex program 





Mrs. Thomas G. Winter 
President, G. F. W. C. 
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which went from international relations 
to needlework. Much of the time three 
conferences were going on at the same 
time. Of special value were those where 
the states were called on to tell of their 
practical experiences along certain 
lines: 

The Division of Citizenship Train- 
ing under Mrs. Alonzo Richardson of 
Atlanta, Georgia, which comes under 
the general Department of American 
Citizenship of which Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker is chairman, asked every 
state to report the work being done in 
studying citizenship and the plans made 
for the celebration of Citizenship Day 
July 4th. 

The Department of Public Welfare, 
of which Mrs. Elmer Blair of New York 
is chairman, had a symposium on the 
provisions being made by the various 
states to carry out the Sheppard-Towner 
act for the benefit of mothers and chil- 
dren; on state programs for the health 
and welfare of rural children, with a re- 
port on what states have adequate pro- 
erams for dependent and delinquent 
children and whether or not women are 
serving on state and local boards deal- 
ing with children. 

A Health Conference under the Di- 
vision of Health, of which Mrs. Walter 
McNab Miller of St. Louis is chairman, 
was held on the question, “ How far is 
the individual health under individual 
control?” and * What a club can do to 
popularize the understanding of health 
as a positive force that goes far beyond 
mere avoidance of illness.” 

The Social Hygiene Conference dealt 
with the questions, “* Does your state re- 
quire health certificates for marriage? ” 
and “ Has it an injunction and abate- 
ment law?” Occupational therapy, pub- 
lic health nursing, Indian welfare, the 
abolition of the county jail as a breed- 
ing place for crime, the relation of club 
women to industrial questions (especi- 
ally in industrial centers), prison labor 

these and many other subjects cov- 
ering a wide field filled the days with 
addresses and open discussion. 

The subject of motion pictures— 
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shall there be censorship and if so what 
kind, was discussed from many angles, 
with Mrs. Woodallen Chapman of New 
York as chairman and Mr. Will H. Hays 
as chief speaker. 

In the fight for conservation of the 
natural resources of the country the 
clubwomen have played a very large 
part, especially in the Middle and Far 
West. This subject, with waterways and 
water power, vocational education, home 
economics and thrift, all come under 
the Department of Applied Education, 
of which Mrs. John D. Sherman of Chi- 
cago and Colorado is chairman. Mrs. 
Francis E. Whitley of Iowa is chairman 
of the Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources Division. 

Convinced of the importance of an 
ample and cheap supply of nitrogen for 
the home, Mrs. Sherman has developed 
an unusual program of study for clubs, 
showing how nitrogen affects food and 
clothing, medicine and surgery, mining, 
the clearing of land, glass, moving pic- 
tures and a thousand other essentials of 
everyday life. The program contains a 
study of present sources of supply and 
how it may be increased and made cheap 
and easily available. 

The Federation is greatly interested in 
the Muscle Shoals development, but does 
not go on record for or against the pro- 
posal of Henry Ford to lease the prop- 
erty. It demands that there shall be an 
intelligent use of the Muscle Shoals 
plant but leaves to Government experts 
and engineers the question of how the 
plant shall be administered, and de- 
clares that it will hold its representa- 
tives responsible for a wise decision of 
the question of control. 

In the same way, while the building 
of a great dam on the Colorado River 
to prevent the floods which periodically 
threaten the lives and homes of a vast 
region was warmly endorsed, the de- 
tails of the plan are left to the expert 
investigation of the Government. 

If Congress and the Administration 
think they have disposed of the Towner- 
Sterling bill for a Federal Department 
of Education by refusing to report it out 
of committee, they will be startled at 
the demand coming from the Federation 
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to take it out of committee and make 
it a law at this session. 

Two controversial subjects, birth 
control and the tariff, were not allowed 
to create discussion; but the Welfare De- 
partment was instructed to carry on a 
campaign of education on the subject 
of birth control, and the theory of a 
non-partisan tariff was endorsed by the 
executive board with similar instruc- 
tions—that information compiled by the 
Fair Tariff League be sent to members 
of the Federation. 

The subject of a uniform marriage 
and divorce law was not part of the pro- 
gram, but was urged on the Federation 
by the Pictorial Review. It had the indi- 
vidual endorsement of many women, but 
was not passed on officially. 

Law enforcement, the Civil Service, 
Workmen’s Compensation, were the spe- 
cial subjects discussed in the Depart- 
ment of Legislation, of which Mrs. Ed- 
ward Franklin White of Indianapolis is 
chairman. 

The high spot of entertainment of 
the Biennial was Moliére’s play “ Don 
Juan,” given one night by the Guild 
Players of Pittsburg and students of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, in the 
setting of the big open air amphitheater. 
This was the gift of the Chautauqua 
Women’s Club to the Biennial. 

The Federation has been unusually 
fortunate in its official board. Mrs. Win- 
ter is an admirable presiding officer, al- 
ways tactful, holding firm control with 
ease and an occasional helpful witty 
comment. That it is not all honor and 
pleasure to be the President was graphi- 
cally shown by her report of thir- 
ty-seven states visited and three hun- 
dred and thirteen speeches imade. 
Under her able administration the 
organization has grown remarkably 
both in numbers and in pres- 
tige. The purchase of the beautiful 
house for headquarters in Washington 
has added much to the distinction and 
usefulness of the organization. Club 
members now have a delightful place 
at the national capital to call their club 
home and to live in while in Washing- 
ton. To enable the Federation to make 
this purchase, the articles of incorpora- 
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tion had to be amended by act of Con- 
gress, and the Federation is now per- 
mitted to own property up to the value 
of $500,000 instead of $200, which was 
the sum set at the time of its incorpora- 
tion about thirty years At the 
Convention the Federation raised over 
one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars which will not only complete pay- 
ment on the Washington club house 
but also give a good-sized endowment. 

Mrs. Winter’s hard work and devoted 
service were illustrated by the tale of a 
letter from her husband received while 
she was in Washington for the Limita- 
tion of Armaments Conference, in which 
he said that he hadn’t seen her for two 
months except in the movies. 

“Sport is labor you don’t get paid 
for,” said Mrs. Winter. “ We are all 


sports.” 


ago. 


She has been ably seconded by a 
hard-working board. Mrs. William S. 
Jennings of Jacksonville, Florida, is not 
only First Vice-President but is Direc- 
tor of Home Demonstration work as 
well. Both Mrs. Winter and Mrs. Jen- 
nings will serve another two years. Mrs. 
J. R. Schermerhorn of New Jersey, the 
Second Vice-President, has resigned and 
Mrs. Wallace T. Perham of Montana 
will probably take her place. Mrs. Ben- 
jamin B. Clark, of Iowa, who has been 
a most efficient treasurer, declined to 
serve again, and Mrs. Florence C. 
Floore of Texas was elected to that of- 
fice. The auditor, Mrs. H. A. Guild of 
Arizona, recommended that her office be 
abolished. Mrs. Adam Weiss of 
Colorado declined to continue as Re- 
cording Secretary, and Mrs. James E. 
Hays of Georgia will take her place. 
Mrs. Hays has been president of the 
Georgia Federation and was enthusias- 
tically backed by her state delegation, 
which, by the way, included more young 
women than was the case with most 
of the delegations. : 

Atlanta, Georgia, where the Women’s 
Club has recently built a $110,000 aun- 
ditorium in connection with its new 
clubhouse, is bidding for the next gath- 
ering of the Federation. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Elizabeth Cady Stanton Grows Up 


LIZABETH CADY STANTON’S 

father never approved of her 

suffrage activities, and one time 
he asked her in exasperation where her 
interest in this propaganda started. “ In 
your law office,” was her answer. 

And even before that the impulse 
toward unconventional feminine activi- 
ties came to her from her father. This 
was at the time of her only brother's 
death—a son who was the idol of the 


father’s heart. Then a little girl of 
eleven, Elizabeth Cady was deeply 


moved by her father’s grief and when 
in response to her sympathy he sighed, 
“Oh, my daughter, would that you 
were a boy!” she resolved to be as 
much like a boy as possible. 

“| began to study Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics with a class of boys in the 
village academy, many of whom were 
much older than I. For three years one 
boy kept his place at the head of the 
class, and I always stood next. Two 
prizes were offered in Greek. I strove 
for one, and took the second. How well 
I remember my joy in receiving that 
prize. There was no sentiment of am- 
bition, rivalry. or triumph over my 
companions. One thought alone filled 
my mind. * Now.’ said I, *my father 
will be satisfied with me.’ So, as soon 
as we were dismissed, I ran down the 
hill, rushed breathless into his office, 
laid the Greek Testament. which was 
my prize, on his table and exclaimed: 
* There, I got it! ° He took up the book, 
asked me some questions about the 
class, the teachers, the spectators, and, 
evidently pleased, handed it back to me. 
Then. while I stood looking and wait- 
ing for him to say something which 
would show that he recognized the 
equality of the daughter with the son, 
he kissed me on the forehead and ex- 
claimed, with a sigh, ‘ Ah, you should 
have beenaboy!” . . . 

“As my father’s office joined the 
house, I spent there much of my time, 
when out of school, listening to the cli- 
ents stating their cases, talking with the 
students, and reading the laws in regard 
to woman. In our Scotch neighborhood 
manv men still retained the old feudal 
ideas of women and property. Fathers. 
at their death, would will the bulk of 
their property to the eldest son, with 
the proviso that the mother was to have 
a home with him. Hence. it was not 
unusual for the mother, who had 
brought all the property into the fam- 
ily, to be made an unhappy dependent 
on the bounty of an uncongenial daugh- 
ter-in-law and a dissipated son. The 
tears and complaints of the women who 
came to my father for legal advice 
touched my heart, and early drew my 
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attention to the injustice and cruelty 
of the laws. As the practice of 
the law was my father’s business, 
I could not exactly understand why 
he could not alleviate the sufferings 
of these women. So, in order to en- 
lighten me, he would take down his 
books and show me the inexorable 
statutes. The students, observing my 
interest, would amuse themselves by 
reading to me all the worst laws they 
could find, over which I would laugh 
and cry by turns. One Christmas morn- 
ing I went into the office to show them 
my present of a new coral necklace and 
bracelet. They all admired the jewelry, 
and then began to tease me with hypo- 
thetical future ownership. 
‘Now.’ said one, ‘if in due time you 
should be my wife, those ornaments 
would be mine. I could take them and 
lock them up, and you could never wear 
them except with my permission. | 
could even exchange them for a cigar, 
and you could watch them evaporate in 
smoke.’ 

“With this constant bantering from 
students, and the sad complaints of 
women clients, my mind was sorely per- 
plexed. So when, from time to time. my 
attention was called to these odious 
laws, | would mark them with a pencil. 
and becoming more and more con- 


cases of 


vinced of the necessity of taking some 
active measures against these unjust 
provisions, I resolved to seize the first 
opportunity, when alone in the office, 
to cut every one of them out of the 
books; supposing my father and his 
library were the beginning and the end 
of the law. However, this mutilation of 
his volumes was never accomplished, 
for dear old Flora Campbell, to whom 
I confided my plan for the amelioration 
of her warned my father of 
what I proposed to do. Without letting 
me know that he had discovered my se- 
cret, he explained to me one evening 
how laws were made, the large number 
of lawyers and libraries there were all 
over the state, and that if his library 
should burn up it would make no dif- 
ference in woman’s condition. * When 
you are grown up, and able to prepare 
a speech, said he, * you must go down 
to Albany and talk to the legislators: 
tell them all you have seen in this of- 
fice—the sufferings of these Scotch- 
women, robbed of their inheritance and 
left dependent on their unworthy sons, 
and, if you can persuade them to pass 
new laws. the old ones will be a dead 
letter. Thus was the future object of 
my life suggested and my duty plainly 
outlined by him who was most opposed 
to my public career when, in due time, 


wrongs, 


it was entered upon. 

“ Until I was fifteen years old I was 
a faithful student in the Johnstown 
Academy. Though I was the only girl 
in the higher classes of mathematics and 
the classics, yet in our games all the 
sirls and boys mingled freely together. 
In running races, sliding downhill, and 
snowballing, we made no distinction of 
sex. True, the boys would carry the 
schoolbooks and pull the sleighs uphill 
for their favorite girls, but equality was 
the general basis of our school rela- 
tions. 

“From the academy the boys of my 
class went to Union College at Schenec- 
tady. When those with whom I had 
studied and contended for prizes for 
five years came to bid me good-by, and 
I learned of the barrier that prevented 
me from following in their footsteps 
‘no girls admitted here —my vexation 
and mortification knew no_ bounds. 
: My time was now occupied 
with riding on horseback, studying the 
game of chess, and continually squab- 
bling with the law students over the 
rights of women. Something was al- 
ways coming up in the experiences of 
everyday life, or in the books we were 
reading, to give us fresh topics for ar- 
sument. They delighted in extracts 
from Shakespeare, especially from 
‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ an admir- 
able satire in itself on the old common 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Editorially Speaking 
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Steps Forward 
WO changes looking toward greater efficiency in govern- 
ment have been advocated recently by public men high 
in authority in Washington which ought to have public 
opinion enthusiastically behind them. 

One recommendation was made by Secretary Hughes in a 
commencement speech at the University of Michigan when he 
urged that members of the Cabinet be permitted to appear 
on the floor of Congress to explain and discuss matters of 
public policy. He did not advocate giving Cabinet officers 
a vote in either House of Congress, which would require a 
constitutional amendment, but he argued that the head of a 
department should have an opportunity to be heard person- 
ally when important measures and policies concerning his 
department are under consideration. 

“The Secretary of State,” he said, “ acting for the Presi- 
dent, may negotiate an important treaty, but he has no op- 
portunity to explain or defend it upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate. . . . It would be of the greatest aid in securing an 
intelligent judgment, especially where the depart- 
ment concerned has sources of information which are not 
available to others.” 

This is a need which has been voiced before now by Cabi- 
net officers, and the change has long been advocated by stu- 
dents of government. 

According to the press dispatches, Democratic leaders in 
Congress are about to advocate the end of thé seniority rule 
in committee appointments. The lack of effective leadership 
in both houses is the logical outcome of the rule that gives 
the chairmanship of every committee to the man who has 
been there the longest, irrespective of personal qualifications. 
For many years Congress has not been an alluring place for a 
man of marked ability, because it has offered few opportuni- 
ties for him to use his abilities to serve anything but his 
party. A change in the seniority rule will be diffic ult to bring 
about, as men are not easily persuaded to vote themselves out 
of power; but such a movement would be eagerly welcomed 


by the country.—G. F. B. 


Campaign Costs 

MMEDIATELY after his nomination on the Republican 

I ticket for governor of Pennsylvania, Gifford Pinchot 

published a statement of his campaign expenses which 
excited the Democratic side of the Senate. The total expendi- 
ture reported was $133,000, of which Mr. Pinchot himself 
contributed $93,562 and Mrs. Pinchot $29,500. The opposi- 
tion, Attorney General Alter’s committee, at the same time re- 
ported an expenditure of $1,130. For a few days there was 
talk of official investigations, and the cry of “another New- 
berry” resounded. But the excitement was short-lived—pos- 
sibiy because it hadn’t enough to live on. Mr. Pinchot’s own 
statement that “the money I contributed was honestly, legiti- 
mately, openly and economically spent, and honestly report- 
ed,” and that he was “ well pleased with the results and under 
the same circumstances would do exactly the same thing 
again ”—was disarming in its candor. Then, too, some one 
in the Senate may have learned certain quieting facts about 
the details. 

At any rate they are worth learning, and it is of particular 
interest that one can get them from a story put out, without 
consultation with Mr. Pinchot or any of his people, by Gov- 
ernor Sproul, who was one of Pinchot’s bitter opponents. 

“In discussing campaign expenditures,” said Mr. Sproul, 
“ it should be remembered that Pennsylvania is a state of wide 
area and great population. . Its people number approximately 


9,000,000 with 2,400,000 of that number qualified voters. 


“To send a personal message to each resident of the state 
on the basis of Mr. Pinchot’s expenditure would cost about 
one and three-quarter cents per capita on the population, or 
about five cents per capita for each qualified voter.” 

(Over $52,000 of the Pinchot fund went into one postal 
card.) 

“The same thing applied to a smaller state, Michigan, for 
instance, would necessitate a campaign fund of not more 
than $45,000, while in the state of Mississippi, Senator Har- 
rison’s state, it would cost not more than $25,000. In Dela- 
ware such an educational campaign could be carried out 
for about $3,000. In many respects Pennsylvania is with- 
out a parallel in the Union and therefore no just compari- 
son can be drawn between the primary expenditures of Mr. 
Pinchot and the expenditures of candidates of other states.” 

Another point of great interest is that under the Pennsyl- 
vania state law it was not necessary for an accounting to be 
made of the money put in by Mrs. Pinchot. If they had 
wished, the whole amount could have been put in through 
her, leaving Mr. Pinchot with no return to make at all. 

Which just leaves one reflecting about the meager $1,130 
officially reported by Mr. Pinchot’s opponent, Attorney Gen- 
eral Alter—especially in view of information from authori- 
tative sources that between one and two millions were put 
into the Alter campaign, and that one reason why the Pin- 
chot campaign cost so much was that it was a fight against 
the machine. Senator Pepper, with the entire machine back 
of him, spent $59,000, so that by comparison the Pinchot 
expenditure, fighting the whole machine, was really less. 

It is a big problem of democracy—how to educate the 
people for a primary election without heavy expenditure. 
Such a situation as that in Pennsylvania is far from ideal. 
It does give the rich man an advantage—a fact of which 
enemies of the direct primary make capital. But also there 
is nothing new or unusual about it. So far election cam- 
paigns have had to cost money—a lot of it, even with every 
cent legitimate, as in this case. Anyone who can devise a 
system “which will not involve heavy expenditure will be a 
benefactor to his country. But meantime there is this to 
be said, that under the primary the money goes into means 
for educating the voter, while under the old system it goes 
into yawning political pockets. 





The Churches Speak Out 
| ees three months the coal strike has been going on, and 


still nothing definite has been done to handle the situa- 

tion or to inform the public about it. The government 
is adhering strictly to its policy of non-interference; and the 
fact-finding agency which the Bland bill was to establish is 
still merely a fine idea. Meantime, how about the public 
itself? It is supposed to have an interest in this situation. 
What is it—what are we doing? 

Well—it’s summer, isn’t it? and there’s a lot of coal on 
hand? Only in the last few days has a twinge of inconveni- 
ence in New York City’s transit system warned of trouble to 
come. The truth of it is the public isn’t bothering much about 
its abstract interest and rights in this or any other situation— 
actual concrete toes must be trod on, generally speaking, to 
arouse protest. And so long as we are not inconvenienced, 
the fact that hundreds are suffering acutely, and that an in- 
junction obtained by the National Coal Association prevents 
us from knowing anything much about this fundamental in- 
dustry—these things have not brought many of us to the 
protest point. (Just listen to us if a railroad strike really 
develops as we are planning our summer vacations). 

But one big public group has felt, thought, and acted. This 
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is the Commission on the Church and Social Service of the 
Federal Council of Churches, united with the Department of 
Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare Council and 
the Social Justice Commission of the Central Conference of 
American rabbis. Protestant, Catholic, Jew—they have 
jointly urged the President to call a national conference of 
coal operators and miners, to gather the facts of the coal 
industry and act before the miners’ sufferings have become a 
national calamity; and they strike to the root of the matter 
when they say: “ Any settlement of the present strike, no 
matter how it is reached, will have only temporary force un- 
less it is accompanied by provision for full knowledge and 
publicity concerning the facts upon which a satisfactory 
organization of the industry must be based.” 

A competent fact-finding agency was ready to act—the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, choked off with an injunction 
granted on the plea of the, National Coal Association. “If it 
is not feasible,” say the churches, “to restore to the Federal 
Trade Commission the authority which it formerly exercised. 
we urge that the Administration recommend congressional! 
action to create an authoritative body which shall have powe: 
to secure and make public all the essential facts of the indus- 
try.” Such essential facts are: How much does it actually 
cost to mine coal? What becomes of the difference between 
the dollar or so paid at the mine pit and the fifteen dollars 
paid to the coal man? How many days a year does the 
miner actually work? How much is his actual yearly in- 
come? And what are the operator’s annual profits? 

In May the Research Department of the Federal Council's 
Commission on the Church and Social Service issued a bulle- 
tin on “ The Coal Controversy,” which may. be purchased for 
ten cents. It is a compact summary of the facts now know 
able. The demand is for all the “ essential facts ” still hidden 
in records not available except to Government order. 


* * * * a“ * * 


The atrocity in Illinois—as indefensible as the wild acts 
that have occurred in West Virginia from the operator’s 
side—is a new and terrible argument for haste in settling 
the nation’s coal problem.—V. R. 


The Linen Schedule 


IGHTEEN millions of dollars a year, it is estimated, 
could be added to the retail prices of household linen 
under the increases proposed in the linen schedule of 

the tariff bill. Interpreted in terms of our linen closets, 
this would mean ninety-five cents for a towel now costing 
seventy-five, a dollar rise in the price of $5 a dozen bleached 
napkins, and everything else in proportion. And, by an 
ironic provision, the cheaper fabrics—those that are closest 
to the necessity line and are bought by the poorer people— 
are scheduled to pay a 60 per cent duty, while the more 
expensive kinds are down for only 50. 

If you are a protectionist, and turn for comfort to the 
thought that this will mean protection to some great body 
of producers—you will have to turn somewhere else. For 
it seems that there is practically no manufacture of linen 
in this country—that perhaps more than ninety-five per cent 
of our linen comes to us from abroad, and this protection 
goes only to a few farmers who grow rather bad flax. One 
reason why little flax is grown here is that we haven't the 
damp climate required both for spinning and weaving the 
brittle fiber. Further, it is a very smelly job, we learn, 
to handle flax, which has to be rotted under water to clear 
it of the woody fiber; and our farm hands object; so, for 
the most part, the flax-growing farmer grows it for seed, 
to be used in oil cake and linseed oil. 

Any reasonable person will admit that the farmers have 
had a bad time since the war, and that much should be done 
to remedy their unequal conditions: but it is hard to see 
how tariff taxes on the necessities of life are going to help 
—even in cases where many more are affected than in the 
case of flax. All farmers are consumers—all would be 
touched by the taxes on food and clothing and knives and 
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linen; by no means all would be “ protected ” on what they 
produce. Experts say that the gains through protection 
will fall far below the loss through the new jacking up of 


the H. C. of L. 
The Army Bill 


‘ ENATE and House conferees have reached an agree- 
ment on the Army appropriation bill. As passed by 
the House it called for 113,000 enlisted men and 11,- 
555 officers. The Senate raised the figure to 133,000 men 
and 12,500 officers. In the compromise bill there is provi- 
sion for a total of not exceeding 12,000 officers after Janu- 
ary 1, 1923, and for 125,000 enlisted men. According to 
unofficial estimates made at the War Department, 2,000 or 
more officers under this compromise bill must be returned 
to civil life within the next six months—one out of every 
seven. Hardships on some individuals are of course in- 
volved in the course of the world movement toward limita- 
tion of armament, but they cannot be allowed to weigh for 
a moment against the world’s good. And these figures rep- 
resent a smaller step toward the goal than thousands are 
ready to take at this time. 

Here, speaking of appropriations, is a query for the voter. 
In fixing the figures for army establishment why not elim- 
inate some of the unnecessary posts scattered over the coun- 
try, some of them old Indian posts? Why don’t Congress- 
men suggest that sort of reduction—for their own districts— 
with a lot of fervor? What would happen to them—in their 


own districts—if they should? That’s where the voter 
comes in, 
Married Women’s Rights 
GAIN women have been pronounced to be_ people. 


The House of Representatives has passed the Cable 

bill, which makes the citizenship of a married woman 
a right, and not an accident of marriage. If the bill be- 
comes a law no alien woman will be able to secure in one 
day what an alien man requires five years to secure, and 
no American woman will become an alien through a mar- 
riage ceremony. 

“ This legislation is a piece of political candy that is being 
given to the women,” said one of the legislators who didn’t 
like it. His term is objectionable, but when he says that 
“it is here primarily because the women want it,” he told 
a well-known truth. The bill was endorsed by the League 
of Women Voters, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Association of University Women, the Council of Jewish 
Women, the W. C. T. U. and the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, and well worked for. It is interesting that 
a similar bill has been placed before both the British House 
of Commons and the French Senate. 


A July 4th Thought 


N an old number of Everybody's Magazine we came across 

an account of the beautiful ceremony and ritual written 

by Franklin K. Lane, as Secretary of the Interior. for the 
admission of American Indians to the full rights of citizen- 
hood. He wrote it, and he personally conducted it, going 
a couple of thousands of miles for the purpose. 

First there was a fine bit of symbolism in the Indian’s re- 
nunciation of the bow and arrow, and his acceptance of the 
plow. Then came the flag—‘I give into your hands the 
flag of your country the flag of free men, the flag 
of a hundred million free men and women of whom you 
are now one. That flag has a request to make of you—that 
you repeat these words.” And then the pledge: 

“ Forasmuch as the President has said that I am worthy 
to be a citizen of the United States, I now promise to this 
flag that I will give my hands, my head, and my heart to 
the doing of all that will make me a true American citizen.” 

A fine pledge for any new citizen—for any citizen—to 
think over, on Citizenship Day.—V. R. 
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The Reason for Schools 


By CuHari WILLIAMS 


HE democracy established by our 
fathers nearly a century and a 
half ago provided for equality 

of opportunity never reached by any 
other people before. They made Amer- 
ica the synonym for freedom, justice 
and opportunity, and to our shores 
from that day have come teeming mil- 
lions eagerly in search of the avenues 
for self-expression and_ self-develop- 
ment which our form of government 
made possible. 

Closely interwoven and _ intertwined 
in the very foundation stones of this 
scheme of government are the fibers and 
tendrils of our greatest national institu- 
tion, the public school. The evolution 
of their educational purpose was slow 
and laborious, due to traditions brought 
from the Old World, distances, and dif- 
ficulties of communication. However. 
as the democratic impulse beat stronger 
and stronger in the hearts of these peo- 
ple and confidence in the republic grew 
from day to day, the educational out- 
look and purpose began to assume form 
and to develop in like proportions. It 
is a far cry from the early colonial 
school, discriminating between the needs 
of the poor and the rich, to the present- 
day conception of public education with 
its equality of opportunity to all races 
and creeds alike, and we have just cause 
for pride and glory in our achievements. 

That we have not, however, reached 
the zenith of our possibilities in public 
education; indeed, that we have not 
properly safeguarded the life of our 
free institutions, was brought home to 
us in telling force by the revelations of 
the Great World War. It was largely 
through the draft that our attention was 
focused upon the number of men who 
could neither read nor write, those who 
could not serve in the army overseas be- 
cause of physical disabilities, and that 
other group of people, considerable in 
size, who, though living under the pro- 
tection of our Stars and Stripes, had not 
been imbued with the spirit of our gov- 
ernment and continually sought to han- 
dicap and thwart its plans in the hour 
of its greatest crisis. 

We began to see very plainly what 
ought to have been obvious before, that 
our school system, though it might be 
free. was by no means universal. When 
we began to take stock of our educa- 
tional advantages it was found that the 
school terms varied in length from 
twenty-two to thirty-six weeks in differ- 
ent states of the Union, and that in spite 
of compulsory legislation on the statute 
books, the attendance upon them was 


very poor. At the height of the war 
there developed such a shortage of 
teachers to man the schoolhouses of the 
nation that. for a time at least, it filled 
with alarm the hearts of our people. It 
served to bring to mind very forcibly the 
lack of preparation for teaching which 
had prevailed in large areas of the coun- 
try before the war. There are approxi- 
mately 700,000 teachers in America to- 
day. Of this number 150,000 are under 
twenty-one years of age; 30,000 have 
had just eight years of elementary 
schooling: only 120,000 have had four 
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years of high school followed by two 
vears of normal or college work; 150,- 
000 have taught only two years, while 
one-half of them have taught less than 
four years. 

The teacher-training institutions of 
the country are turning out about one- 
fifth of the number of teachers annually 
required to place “a well-trained teach- 
er in hearty accord with American 
ideals in every class room in America.” 
Larger and yet larger support must be 
given to these institutions, else we shall 
be cutting off our stream of supply at 
its very source. We cannot face this sit- 
uation in the future with any degree of 
confidence knowing that the average sal- 
ary of our teachers is less than $700 a 
year, these being the latest figures ob- 
tainable. In this year of financial stress 
the daily papers carry all too frequently 
accounts of the closing of schools 
throughout the country for lack of 
funds, and many teachers of excellent 
training and experience in their work 
will receive this year less than this an- 
nual average salary—a situation that 
ought not to be permitted to arise, and 
one that ought to be effectually dealt 
with when it does arise. Banks, mer- 
chants, farmers, and business of every 
kind which might have gone under for 
lack of financial support during this pe- 
riod of liquidation have been bolstered 
up and kept going, and yet the schools, 
the biggest business of any municipality, 
state, or nation, have been forced to sus- 
pend operations for the same reason. 
When our people, as individuals and as 














a nation, really understand that our 
schools are the bulwark of our liberties 
and the greatest protection offered to 
our free institutions, searching investi- 
gations will be made until we have ar- 
rived at a plan of adequate support of 
our schools for present needs and wise 
preparation for the exigencies of the im- 
mediate future. 

There is not time nor is this the place 
to enter upon an evaluation of our 
course of study in the public schools— 
whether it is too full or too long drawn 
out is a fruitful source of discussion, the 
end of which is not yet in sight. Com- 
plete concord of opinion on this subject 
has not been reached by our educational 
experts, but I think we may not be chal- 
lenged in saying that definite fundamen- 
tals in the preparation for life and citi- 
zenship should be given to every child, 
followed and supplemented by training 
most needed to fit him for his station in 
life, the choice to be made by himself 
after he has been acquainted with the 
various lines of endeavor open to him. 

When one travels throughout the 
length and breadth of this great land 
of ours and sees our mighty forests 
dwindling away, our enormous water 
power going to waste, our broad rivers 
with undeveloped facilities for trans- 
portation, the millions of acres of arid 
lands in the West waiting for but the 
touch of human hands to blossom as 
the rose, millions more of acres in other 
sections whose fertility is exhausted by 
years of unscientific agriculture; when 
one views with alarm the enormous 
waste of human life due to preventable 
diseases and lack of proper instruction 
in health and hygiene, one cannot but 
fee! that systematic, scientific instruc- 
tion must be given to all of our people 
if we are to conserve and develop our 
human and material resources to the de- 
sired end. 

One has only to go to our great cen- 
ters of population and observe the col- 
onies of foreign people speaking the 
language of their native country, easy 
victims of spurious doctrines, the unrest 
prevalent among the workers breeding 
antagonism between the employer and 
the employed, the rottenness of our city 
governments, sore spots eating into the 
very vitals of our nation, the cupidity, 
graft, and ignorance always on hand in 
our legislative halls, to arrive at the con- 
clusion that education has only just be- 
gun to function in our country. 

It has become a trite saying that the 
life and strength of a democracy is in 
direct ratio to the enlightenment of its 
citizenry, and it has never been chal- 
lenged. When this simple truth finds 
lodgment in the hearts of all of our 
people, there will be given a force and 
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a direction to the great American edu- 
cational scheme that has never quick- 
ened it before. Having performed just 
one time the duties and responsibilities 
of a full-fledged citizen of the republic, 
I] am profoundly impressed with the 
enormousness of our task and _ the 
sacredness of our obligations. There 
rests upon the teaching profession in 
this country today a responsibility so 
serious in its very nature, so far reach- 
ing in its consequences that it staggers 
the imagination of our leaders and 
challenges the best efforts which the 
united profession can bring to bear 
upon it. 

It is a task of sufficient magnitude 
alone to set out upon the mobilization 
of the mental, moral, and physical re- 
sources of this great country of ours— 
but that even is not the end. Whether 
we will it or not, the hopes and aspi- 
rations of all the nations of the earth 
are centered in us, the freest of all free 


people. We cannot regard this trust 
lightly. America is still the world’s 


great leader in democracy and we must 
so shape our affairs at home and direct 
our policies abroad that these yearn- 
ings of people everywhere may find 
satisfaction and peace and confidence 
in the leadership which we have given 
to them. 

It is right and proper and a sign of 
hope that the great nations of the 
earth have sat down together to devise 
some plan for international arbitration 
and for the elimination of some of the 
causes of war. Whatever the scheme 
devised may be, now that the councils 
have disbanded, and their work has 
been given to the world, the task has 
been only just begun, for no plan will 
be stronger than the public sentiment 
and moral sense of humanity. If their 
work is to endure and is to be followed 
by greater steps toward world peace, 
then the great teaching agencies of the 
earth, the school, the press, the plat- 
form, and the pulpit must begin their 
work. The children of one country do 
not hate the children of another coun- 
try unless they are taught to do so. 
The great mind and heart of the world 
cherish good wili and abhor war. 

In the following ringing editorial, 
the Washington Post has struck deep 
into the heart of the great problem of 
international good will and_ world 
peace: 

“Deeper than conferences, deeper than 
national policies of friendly intercourse, 
deeper than individual genius can reach or 
collective effort accomplish, lies the talisman 
that will abolish war. It is education—the 
abolition of ignorance. Until humanity is 
really educated it will not be free from 
plague, famine, slavery, or war. Ignorance 
is protean in its shapes and devilish in its 
unexpected appearances. It acts through all 
the base passions and lusts. There would be 
no war if ignorance were supplanted by edu- 
cation, for selfishness would be eliminated, 
prejudice and hatred diminished, and _ it 
would be perceived that no war, however 
materially successful, is profitable. The 
winners of the late war are as unfortunate 


as the losers. It is not true to assert that 
‘there never was a good war or a bad peace,’ 
because a war for liberty is blessed, and 
peace that accepts brutal violation of natural 
right is shameful. But it is true that war 
is an indictment of the intelligence of man 
and conclusive proof of his ignorance.” 

That the peoples of the earth may 
develop to the limit of their possibili- 
ties, this development to be based upon 
a right and just and honorable under- 
standing among them, is education’s 
chiefest task and here lies America’s 
golden opportunity. Education is the 
best possible preparation for war, if 
wars must come; it is the only sure 
preparation for universal brotherhood 
and world peace. 


Ask Your Candidate 


By Mavup Woop Park 

OMEN’S political methods are 

makine candidates candid; and 

from candid, in the modern 
sense, to candidus, with its ancient 
meaning, is not so far a journey that 
women need despair of inducing polli- 
ticians to take it. The League of 
Women Voters’ plan of asking the man 
who is running for office to define his 
position on public questions is begin- 
ning, and more than beginning, to show 
results. 

While I was attending the recent con- 
vention of the Indiana League of 
Women Voters [| had opportunity to 
see the working of the plan, and its 














success made the convention in many 
ways one of the most interesting I have 
ever seen. The Indiana League asked 
each of the seven senatorial candidates, 
before the primaries of either party, if 
he would come and tell a mass meet- 
ing, in case he won the nomination, 
just what he intended to do if elected: 
and all the candidates promised to 
come. Many were called in the pri- 
maries; but two were chosen, and those 
two spoke before the League mass 
meeting on the issues of the campaign 
and on the wider questions of national 
politics. Every man and woman who 
heard their speeches was the better for 
the hearing, even if no vote was 
changed by either address. 

Two years ago, the Ohio League 
adopted resolutions outlining the kind 
of speeches they wished to hear, the 
kind of campaign in which they wished 
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to take part. It was no arrogant de- 
mand, no threat to intimidate a candi- 
date. It was merely a notice to men 
who wish office that women voters do 
not care for empty eloquence nor for 
vituperation. They wish to be given to 
understand exactly what the man who 
speaks stands for and what his convic- 
tions on public questions are. I do not 
know whether copies of those resolu- 
tions crossed the state line into Indi- 
ana, but the speeches I heard from the 
two nominees for the senatorship were 
exactly the kind of campaigning the 
Ohio women had in mind. Both men 
talked of actual politics, of facts. 

I was deeply impressed with the per- 
fect courtesy and friendliness of their 
attitude toward each other and with the 
great advantage public addresses of 
that kind have over public debates. A 
debate has always the defect that the 
debater must anticipate or controvert 
the points his opponent will make or 
has made. Debates at the best are ar- 
sument, defense of a thesis. The 
speeches I heard in Indiana were ex- 
positions, explanations. Each speaker 
was giving the best understanding he 
could of his political beliefs and plans. 
It was an education to the hearers. the 
dawn of a new kind of campaigning 
for which the woman voter who is 
forming her political beliefs intelli- 
gently, and is not bound by blind party 
loyalty, is responsible. 

It is not too much to say that the 
woman voter wants to know what a 
side is more than she wants to hear 
what the other side is not: and objec- 
tions to League questionnaires and 
mass-meeting expositions are without 
foundation. Any candidate is right to 
decline to answer trivial or imperti- 
nent questions from unauthorized per- 
sons, but no right-minded candidate 
can do anything but welcome the op- 
portunity to put his beliefs before an 
audience made up of voters of both 
parties. No right-intentioned candi- 
date can object to having his replies 
made public. League tactics are set- 
ting a new standard for campaign 
speeches and it is a high standard, a 
standard of honesty, and 
candor. 


The Five-line Bookshelf 

Vocations. by Gerald O’Donovan 
(Boni, Liveright, 1922): An earnest 
story of two Irish girls out and in and 
out of a convent. Involves a_ skillful 
and frank discussion of a clash be- 
tween vows and reality—M. A. 

The Red House Mystery. by A. A. 
Milne (Dutton, 1922): A detective story 
with a difference—namely. a sense of 
humor on the part of the detective. It 


courtesy. 


means an absorbing two hours. 

Votion Pictures for Community 
Veeds. by Gladys and Henry Bollman 
(Holt, 1922): A book that lives up to 
its title. A clear and practical guide- 
book for club or church use. 
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Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
(Continued from page 11) 


law of England. I hated Petruchio as 
if he were a real man. Young Henry 
Bayard would recite with unction the 
famous reply of Milton’s ideal woman 
to Adam: ‘God thy law, thou mine.’ 
The Bible, too, was brought into requi- 
sition. In fact it seemed to me that 
every book taught the ‘divinely or- 
dained ’ headship of man; but my mind 
never yielded to this popular heresy. 

“Mrs. Willard’s Seminary at Troy 
was the fashionable school in my girl- 
hood, and in the winter of 1830, with 
upward of a hundred other girls, I 
found myself an active participant in 
all the joys and sorrows of that institu- 
tion. When in family council it was 
decided to send me to that intellectual 
Mecca, I did not receive the announce- 
ment with unmixed satisfaction. The 
thought of a school without boys, who 
had been to me such a stimulus both in 
study and play, seemed to my imagina- 
tion dreary and profitless. . . . As 
there were no courses in the curriculum 
to supplement what I had already ac- 
complished in Latin and Greek, I got 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy instead of 
Homer or Horace; and in place of Solid 
Geometry and Calculus, which I was 
prepared to pursue, I had to accept 
Dugald Stewart’s Intellectual Philoso- 
phy. 

“The large house, the society of so 
many girls, the walks about the city, 
the novelty of everything made the new 
life more enjoyable than I had antici- 
pated. To be sure I missed the boys, 
with whom I had grown up, played with 
for years, and later measured my intel- 
lectual powers with, but as they became 
a novelty there was new zest in occa- 
sionally seeing them. After I had been 
at the seminary a short time, I heard a 
call one day: ‘ Heads out!’ I ran with 
the rest and exclaimed, ‘ What is it?’ 
expecting to see a giraffe or some other 
wonder from Barnum’s Museum. ‘ Why, 
don’t you see those boys?’ said one. 
‘Oh,’ I replied, ‘is that all? I have 
seen boys all my life.’ ‘ 

“There was an intense interest to me 
now in writing notes, receiving calls and 
joining the young men in the streets 
for a walk, such as I had never known 
when in constant association with them 
at school and in our daily amusements. 
Shut up with girls, most of them older 
than myself, I heard many subjects dis- 
cussed of which I had never thought be- 
fore, and in a manner it were better I 
had never heard. The healthful re- 
straint always existing between boys 
_and girls in conversation is apt to be 
relaxed with either sex alone. In all my 
intimate association with boys up to 
that period, I cannot recall one word 
or act for criticism, but I cannot say 
the same of the girls during the three 
years I passed at the seminary in Troy. 
My own experierice proves to me that 


it is a grave mistake to send boys and 
girls to separate institutions of learn- 
ing, especially at the most impressible 
age. 

“The year, with us, was never con- 
sidered complete without a visit to 
Peterboro, New York, the home of 
Gerrit Smith, my mother’s nephew. 
Though he was a reformer and was very 
radical in many of his ideas, yet being 
a man of broad sympathies, culture, 
wealth, and position, he drew around 
him many friends of the most conserva- 
tive opinions. 

“* These were the times when the anti- 
slavery question was up for hot discus- 
sion. In all the neighboring towns con- 
ventions were held in which James G. 
Birney, a Southerner who had emanci- 
pated his slaves; Charles Stuart of 
Scotland, and George Thompson of 


England, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Samuel J. May, 


Beriah Green, Stephens Foster, Abby 
Kelly, and Lucretia Mott, and others 
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Urge 
By ANNE ARNOLD 


:* is not true—it is not true—what you 
have said to me— 
That, having borne to Earth a child, I’ve 
* fulfilled Destiny. 
The one more thing that I must do, some- 
how before I die, 
Is sing the utter wonder of this something 
that is I! 
When I have sung myself, then peace and 
sleep will come to me: 
But, unsung, hungry I must quest through 
all time wearily. 
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took part. After the adjournment of 
the convention, the leaders always 
turned to Peterboro as a Mecca. 

“On the question of temperance, 
also, the oh were in a ferment. It 
was with such company and varied dis- 
cussions on every possible phase of po- 
litical, religious and social life that I 
spent weeks every year. These rousing 
arguments at Peterboro made social 
life seem tame and profitless elsewhere, 
and the youngest of us felt that the con- 
clusions reached in this school of phi- 
losophy were not to be questioned. 

“Tt was in Peterboro that I first met 
one who was then considered the most 
eloquent and impassioned orator on the 
antislavery platform, Henry B. Stan- 
ton. As I had a passion for oratory, I 
was deeply impressed with his power. 
He was not so smooth and eloquent as 
Phillips, but could make his audience 
both laugh and cry; the latter, Phillips 
himself said he never could do. Mr. 
Stanton was then in his prime, a fine- 
looking affable young man, with re- 
markable conversational talent, and was 
ten years my senior, with the advan- 
tage that the number of years neces- 
sarily gives.” . . . 

On her honeymoon Mrs. Stanton 
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went to the World’s Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention in London. 

“Delegates from all the antislavery 
societies of civilized nations were in- 
vited, yet, when they arrived, those rep- 
resenting associations of women were 
rejected. Though women were members 
of the American National Antislavery 
Society, accustomed to speak and vote 
in all its conventions, and to take 
equally active part with men in the 
whole antislavery struggle, and were 
there as delegates from associations of 
men and women, as well as those dis- 
tinctively of their own sex, yet all alike 
were rejected because they were women. 
Women, according to English preju- 
dices at that time, were excluded by 
scriptural texts from sharing equal dig- 
nity and authority with men in all re- 
form associations; hence it was to Eng- 
lish minds pre-eminently unfitting that 
women should be admitted as equal 
members to a World’s Convention. The 
question was hotly debated through an 
entire day, my husband making a very 
eloquent speech in favor of admitting 
the women delegates. 

“The women sat in a low-curtained 
seat like a church choir, and modestly 
listened to the French, British, and 
American Solons for twelve of the 
longest days in June, as did also Garri- 
son and the Rev. William Rogers in the 
gallery. These two men scorned a con- 
vention that ignored the rights of the 
very women who had fought side by 
side with them in the antislavery con- 
flict. ‘After battling so many long 
years,’ said Garrison, ‘for the liberties 
of African slaves, I can take no part in 
a convention that strikes down the most 
sacred rights of all women.’ After 
coming three thousand miles to speak 
on the subject nearest his heart, he 
nobly shared the enforced silence of 
the rejected delegates. 

“These were the first women I had 
ever met who believed in the equality 
of the sexes. The acquaintance of 
Lucretia Mott, who was a broad, liberal 
thinker on politics, religion, and all 
questions of reform, opened to me a 
new world of thought. As we walked 
about to see the sights of London, I 
embraced every opportunity to talk 
with her. It was intensely gratifying to 
hear all that I had dimly thought so 
freely discussed by other women, some 
of them no older than myself—women, 
too, of rare intelligence, cultivation, 
and refinement. 

“As the convention adjourned the 
remark was heard on all sides, ‘It is 
about time some demand was made for 
new liberties for women.’ As Mrs. Mott 
and I walked away arm in arm, com- 
menting on the incidents of the day, we 
resolved to hold a convention as soon 
as we returned home, and form a society 
to advocate the rights of women.” 

Another selection from “ Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton” will appear in the 
Woman Citizen for July 15. 
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Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 7) 
ate continues to debate the tariff. 

Senator McCumber’s attitude toward 
the bonus and his willingness to set 
aside his tariff legislation, the product 
of so many months’ labor in commit- 
tees, is hard to account for—except by 
the fact that he foresaw cut and dried 
action on the bonus which would have 
satisfied the record and left a free field 
for the tariff; or, as has been suggested, 
by a fear that delay in action on the 
bonus will greatly weaken its position 
and give rise to so much “second 
thought” as to nullify whatever advan- 
tage it has gained so far. The two 
bright spots on the Senator’s high 
cheekbones have been deepening of 
late. He has been a convenient target, 
and has been beset with so many re- 
quests from the numerous interests now 
agitated over one item and another in 
the tariff bill that he has had no peace 
for many a month. It takes a mountain 
of imperturbability like Senator Oscar 
Underwood to be the father of a tariff 
bill and retain a measure of equanimity. 

Senator McCumber summoned all the 
Washington correspondents to his office 
last week to show them a fine line of 
women’s apparel and household goods 
upon which he claimed the American 
consumer paid the importer from 100 
to 2,000 per cent. profit. 

Protests had come to the office of the 
Chairman from women claiming that 
high tariffs imposed by the bill would 
greatly increase the cost of household 
and personal commodities. Senator 
McCumber’s rejoinder was an exhibit 
of gloves which cost twenty-seven cents 
in Europe, and which the retailer in the 
United States sold for two dollars, the 
argument being, that an increased tar- 
iff in such an instance merely brought 
down the profit to a reasonable figure. 
Transportation and overhead charges in 
handling the gloves were not consid- 
ered. Not every woman who examined 
the articles was convinced that they 
demonstrated the problem, for many of 
them had purchased gloves abroad and 
the opportunity to get them at twenty- 
seven cents a pair or a figure represent- 
ing a probable profit on that price, was 
not frequent; nor is it often possible to 
buy good gloves in the United States for 
two dollars a pair—or it hasn’t been 
since the war. On the whole, Senator 
McCumber’s exhibit raised highly inter- 
esting questions as to the extent to which 
American importers boost prices. 

Little progress has been made in 
disposing of the actual schedules of the 
tariff legislation because of the numer- 
ous diversions. With the air so full of 
reports from primaries and campaigns, 
it could not be expected that either side 
would be immune from their direct in- 
fluence upon the legislative situation. 
Democrats have interfered with the gen- 
eral headway by lining up to advance 


the bonus and sidetrack the tariff—a 
course which, if successful, would have 
given them partisan advantage and 
probably have kept the tariff from final 
action until too late to be pointed to in 
the coming fall elections as something 
accomplished by the goodly Republican 
side. 


Passed by the House 

Bill already approved by the Senate pro- 
viding for bridge construction across the 
Niagara River, 

The bill granting independent citizenship 
to married women passed by 206 to 9. (See 
page 18). 

Legislation extending the 1912 pension 
act to State militia men who served in the 
Civil War. 

Hearings and Investigations 

Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
continuing investigation of the general con- 
dition of railroads. 

A sub-committee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee will investigate the administra- 
tion of the office of Alien Property Custo- 
dian. ‘The members are Senator Sterling 
and Senator Cummins. 

Senate Committee investigating Haitian 
affairs heard representatives of Haitian in- 
terests who declared against American inter- 
vention on the Island. 

Southern manufacturers appeared before 
the Committee on Agriculture of the Senate 
urging that the Gorgas steam plant on the 
Government’s Muscle Shoals nitrate project 
be retained and not included in any lease of 
the property to Hienry Ford. Fifty per cent. 
of the mines of Alabama, they claimed, de- 
rived power from the Gorgas plant. 


This session of Congress will end 
with about as many issues as there were 
in the offing when it began—maybe 
more. Prohibition complexities are be- 
coming more active, and, curiously 
enough, just as much among Govern- 
ment officials as throughout the country. 
The incident of the letter from the An- 
heuser-Busch brewing interests calling 
attention to the liquor openly adver- 
tised and sold on board vessels of the 
United States Shipping Board served to 
crystallize fragmentary information at 
the capital to the effect that the strength 
of prohibition does not lie in the con- 
victions of the members of the Harding 
Cabinet. Secretary Weeks took his 
stand in his recent speech before the 
Pennsylvania Military College when he 
advocated light wines and beer, and 
Chairman Lasker, it has been known, 
has been of the same mind. 

The matter found immediate response 
in the House. Representative Bank- 
head introduced an amendment to the 
shipping bill in the House which would 
cut off Government aid to ships carry- 
ing liquor. Senator Caraway, Demo- 
crat, went so far as to tell the Senate 
that all senators who voted for the ship- 
ping bill would be voting to license 
floating saloons. Representative Galli- 
van attacked the Shipping Board in the 
House for permitting the sale of liquor 
on board its ships and submitted the 
wine list from the S. S. President 
Pierce. 
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The passage of the appropriation bill 
for the navy during the fortnight af- 
forded another opportunity for Sena- 
tor King and others to reopen the ques- 
tion of the proprieties in American oc- 
cupation of Haiti, a subject which is 
becoming controversial and bitter, with 
Senator Borah adding to the fire when- 
ever he can. And the labor situation 
and bonus bill have given rise to ex- 
treme proposals—first, by Senator La- 
Follette, who would override Supreme 
Court decisions by a two-thirds legis- 
lative vote, and by Senator Ladd, who 
would pay for the bonus by printing 
Treasury notes. The rash season in 
Congress is in full swing. 


America’s Club Womanhood 
(Continued from page 10) 

One of the big problems of the Feder- 
ation today is how to interest the 
younger women. Who is going to carry 
on in coming years? It is natural that 
such a convention should be composed 
largely of middle-aged women. Young 
wives and mothers of young children 
cannot leave home as easily as can 
women whose children are grown, and 
it is the older woman who is likely to 
have command of the funds necessary 
for such a trip. Nevertheless it is ap- 
parent that the Federation idea is one 
that must be presented with greater ef- 
fect to the younger women. 

The individual club may be strong 
and self-sufficient; but to do their best 
work, to meet their full responsibili- 
ties, women’s clubs need more cohesive 
power; they need more standardiza- 
tion of their programs, more intimate 
knowledge of the work and experiences 
of other groups; but more than all, 
they need the sense that in cooper- 
ation is strength. 

To get strong team work requires both 
give and take, sinking of individual 
prejudices, willingness to accept dif- 
ferences of opinion and still work to- 
cether. 

For years women’s clubs have played 
a big and important part in the life of 
the community. That they are bound 
to play an increasingly large part in 
the life of the nation is evident. 

The great advantage of such a con- 
vention is that it visualizes the Federa- 
tion idea; it proves to women them- 
selves that the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is a power that must be reckoned 
with in the solution of every great na- 
tional problem, and shows them that 
because they have the knowledge and the 
leisure, the responsibility is theirs. 


- 

Rs For Young Women. 
Virginia College 2" io°"E nnn: 
Virginia, famed for health and beauty. 
Elective, Preparatory and full Junior 
College courses. Music, Art. Expres- 


sion. Domestie Science. Catalogue. 
Address: Mattie P. Harris. President 


Mks. GERTRUDE HarRRIS BOATWRIGHT. 
Vice-President. VirGinra, Roanoke, Box Z,. 
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A cordial 
invitation 


ON’T you come in and 

inspect the women’s 
| department of our new 
Park Avenue office? We 
have tried to make it as 
convenient and homelike 
as your own home. 


Miss Furman, Manager of 
the Women’s Department, 


|| is always available for con- 


sultation. 


COLUMBIA 
TRUST 


COMPANY 





280 Park Avenue 


at 48th Street 
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4 FLIRTING WITH STRANGERS * 


The Romance of a Flapper 
By MISS JANET LEE 
Sophomore 


BEGINS WITH A CHUCKLE~ 
BROADENS INTO A LAUGH- 
ENOS WITH A ROAR. & 3 & 


With 25 Illustrations by the Author. 
CLOTH, #1.22 Wherever books are sold. 


NICHOLAS L.BROWN, Publisher, N-Y. 























A Comedy in One Act and a Prologue 


“How Maggie MacTaggart Gained Her Citizenship” 
By Mrs. Frederic P. Bagley 
Illustrates the actual condition of citi- 
zenship of women under present natural- 
ization laws. The Governor of Massa- 
chusetts said after witnessing a 
performance: “The play is not only 
very entertaining and well done, but it 
earries a forceful plea for change in our 
citizenship laws—more forceful, I think, 

than months of oratory.” 
Demonstrates the need of enacting the 
Woman Citizenship Act now before 
Congress. Price, $0.50 

No Royalty Charged for Production 


"Address Massachusetts League of Women Voters 
10 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HE Cable bill relative to the natu- 

ralization and citizenship of mar- 
ried women was favorably reported to 
the House of Representatives by the 
Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, Friday, June 16, and passed 
June 20 by a vote of 206 to 9. 

In the preceding week, the :ummittee 
granted a hearing on the bill, at which 
the speakers were Mr. Fred K. Nielson, 
solicitor of the Department of State, 
and Mrs. Maud Wood Park, president 
of the National League of Women 
Voters. 

Mr. Nielson assumed, he said, that 
there is now a general sentiment that 
the wife’s citizenship status shall not be 
dependent on that of her husband, and 
offered no objection to the policy of the 
bill. He felt, however, that a few tech- 
nical points needed to be changed: first, 
the provision allowing a woman married 
to an alien to retain her citizenship i 
the United States “ while she resides in 
this country.” “The sacred right of 
citizenship should not be depe ndent on 
anybody’s construction of ‘ residence,’ 
he said. 

Mrs. Park had explained before his 
arrival that the phrase criticised had 
been included only because it was sup- 
posed to lessen the likelihood of inter- 
national complications, and there was 
no objection to its deletion. 

Mr. Nielson’s other criticism was 
that if a woman of foreign birth is 
obliged to wait, as a man undergoing 
naturalization does, for five years be- 
fore she can be an American citizen, 
although married to an American citi- 
zen, she will be left for that period in a 
sort of no-man’s-land. 

After the hearing, the bill was re- 
vised by Mr. Cable to meet the techni- 
cal objections of Mr. Nielson, by drop- 
ping out the clause “ while a resident 
of this country ” and by making it pos- 
sible for a foreign-born woman marry- 
ing an American to “be naturalized 
upon full and complete compliance with 
all requirements of naturalization laws, 
with the following exceptions: (a) No 
declaration of intention shall be re- 
quired. (b) Residence within the United 
States for at least one year prior to the 
filing of her petition for naturalization 
shall be required.” 

The Cable bill, as passed by the 
Committee, does not differ in main es- 
sentials from the Curtis and Rogers 
bills, but since Mr. Cable is a member 
of the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization and much interested in 
the subject, it was only natural that 
his bill should be the first to be re- 
ported by the Committee. In its ap- 
proved form it provides that no alien 
woman shall become an American citi- 


zen by marrying an American citizen 
or by the naturalization of her husband; 
that no woman citizen of the United 
States shall lose her citizenship by rea- 
son of her marriage to a foreigner un- 
less she makes formal renunciation be- 
fore the proper court. 

Section 4 provides that “a woman 
who before the passage of this act has 
lost her citizenship by reason of her 
marriage to an alien eligible for citi- 
zenship shall be naturalized as provided 
in this act.” 


GROUP of Latin-American dele- 

gates to the recent Pan-American 
Conference of Women were the guests 
of the League of Women Voters in Bos- 
ton. They visited Harvard, Radcliffe 
and Wellesley, were received by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Fuller in the absence 
of Governor Cox, and were granted an 
audience by Cardinal O'Connell. The 
Cardinal gave each delegate his bless- 
ing and added the gift of a medal of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus blessed by 


His Holiness Pius XI. 
ADCLIFFE COLLEGE is to hold a 


school of politics next October un- 
der the auspices of the Massachusetts 
League of Women Voters, with a faculty 
of teachers from Radcliffe and Harvard. 
It is to give women voters a comprehen- 
sion of the fundamental problems and 
theories of government. Special atten- 
tion will be paid to the questions of 
public control and support by taxation, 
of educational, health, and child-wel- 
fare work. The school will open on 
October 18 and continue for three days 
of intensive instruction. 


' l THE Montgomery (Alabama) League 
of Women Voters is made up of 
law-abiding citizens, but if any mem- 


ber should happen to drive her car 
faster than regulations specify or to 


commit any other small misdemeanor, 
it is perfectly safe to say that the 
nearest policeman will be suddenly 
stricken with blindness. The League 


has endeared itself to the force by ask- 
ing the city commissioners to let the 
police go without coats for the sum- 
mer, adopting as a summer uniform 
a shirt waist—all shirt waists to be of 
a uniform color. 





HE New Jersey League of Women 

Voters conducted a_ contest in 
which their members answered ten ques- 
tions on political subjects. The prize 
was a trip to the recent Baltimore Con- 
vention, and it was won by Mrs. F. M. 
Hamilton, of the Leonia Woman’s 
Forum. We wish there were room to 
print questions and answers. 
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Cantilever 





Cut this out for reference. eS 


AAkron—1l11 Orpheum Arcade 
4Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—11th Av 
¢Asbury Park—iest Shoe Co. 
Atlanta—arlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl! 
Auburn & Geneva, N. Y Dusenbury Co 
Austin—Carl H. Mueiier 
Baltimore : ». Charles St. 
Sattle Creek ahlman’s Lootery 
Birmingham—219 North Llvth St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Srooklyn-—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charlotte—2 Piedmont Bldg 
{ —30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502 
| —4750 Sheridan Rd. (Room 214) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland--Graner-Powers,1274 Euclid Ay 
Columbia, 8S. C.—Watson Shoe Co 
Columbus, O.—104 E. broad St. (at Srd 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Uo 
Davenport--R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co 
Denver 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Ave 
Waston—HIf. Mayer, Northampton St 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St 
ralveston—Fellman’s 
Grand Rapids—Herpolshein 
larrisburg—Orner’s, 24 N« 
Hartford—86 Pra 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Cl 
tHouston—Clayton’s, 803 Main St 
Hluntington, W. Va McMahon-Dieh! 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Cc 
Jackson, Mich Palmer Co 
Jacksonville—Golden's Bootery 
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Chicago 















r Co 
3rd St. 











Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central 4 
Kansas City, Kan Nelson Snoe 
KXansas City, Mo 300 Altmaa Bild 


E. T. Stelle & Son 
Kinoxville—Spence Shoe Cx 
Lancaste Pa. ‘rey’s, > bk. King St 
Lansing—F, N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass. x. if. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ikoss, Todd «« 
Lincoln r bro y 

Little Rock 


Los Angele 


Kingston 


















ve -, 302 Main St 
y Pantages Bldg 
( 








Louisville “ o 
Lowell—-The 

McKeesport 

Milwaukee 

Minneapoli South 
Mobile Leve 

Montgomer 0. 
Morristown 

Mt. Vernon 2 & Ce 


Nashville I. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St.(opp. City Hall) 
New Britain—Sloan bro 

> Court St. (2nd floor) 
onne St.(Room 200 


New Haven—15 
New Orleans—109 Bar 
New Rochelle—Ware’ 
New Yor) 22 West 39th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 








Oakland—205 Henshaw Bidg. 
Omaha—1708 Howard St 
*assaic—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 


i 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Peoria—Lehmann Bids. (Room 203) 
Philade!phia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittstield—Fahey’s, 254 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Rochester—148 East Ave 
tock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 

St. Louis-516 Arcade Bidg. (Op. P.O.) 
; 3 E. 5th St 
~Goeschel-Brater Co. 
Walker Bros. Co. 
n Francisco-Phelan Bldg 
vannah—Globe Shoe Co 
chenectady—Patton & Hall 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co 
—The Pelletier Co. 

3 is—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
The Crescent 
—A. W. Klaholt 
Forbes & Wallace 


















Spokane 
Springfield, I 
Springfield Ma 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse $s. Salina St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg. 
lerre Haute—Otto C, Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Stone 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—25 Third St. (2nd Floor) 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 

Utica—Room 104 Foster Bldg. 
Vancouver—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Waltham—Rufus Warren & Sons 
Washington—1319 F St. 
Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 

Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 
Woonsocket-—Martin Shoe Co. 
Worcester—J. ©. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
Zanesville—J. B. Hunter Co. 








Agencies in 245 
other cities. 
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Action is Free and Joyous 
when the feet are strong and supple! 


A swift, spontaneous move! That’s the test of vouthfulness 


ind of the soundness of your feet. For, if vour feet ar 
hampered by shoes that do not flex, how can you move freel 


and gracefully and as you should? 


Women who wear Cantilevers feel like walking, dancing, 
swimming and playing gé Theirs is the joy of spontaneous 
action. They stay young because they fecl young. 


The Cantilever Shoe induces the free and natural grace « 
carriage that diminishes fatigue and increases your youthful 
vigor. Ask your doctor or take the word of Frederic H 
Robinson, editor Medi Review of Reviews, who says “A 
beautiful carriage is an enviable gift. No young or older 
woman can ever keep youth in her limbs if she artificially 
cramps their natural play.” 








You will like Cantilevers. The curved arch of Canti- 
levers is flexible like the arch of your foot. They have 
the smart medium heel and trim rounded toe of fashion. 










































They are made for the woman who does not wish t 
\ sacrifice good looks for comfort. 


All Cantilever Shoes are trade-marked for your pro 
tection. Prices are reasonable. Except in New York 
there is only one dealer in each town. 

If no dealer in your town is listed at the left, write 


J the manufacturer, Morse and Burt Co., 8 Carlton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for the name of a nearby dealer. 





Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health 
Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors of Physical Educa- 
» tion, Editors, Stage Celebritics and prominent women everywhere 
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World News About Women 





A Chinese New Woman 
| geome PHANG, who has just won the 
annual prize offered by New York 
University to the student showing the 
greatest proficiency in the study of 
political science and public affairs, 
plans a public career for herself in 


China as soon as she has graduated. 
Miss Phang is a Chinese girl, born, 


however, in the island of Jamaica. 


At the Top in Medicine 
WICE in succession a woman has 
ranked first in the graduating class 
at the Columbia University Medical 
School. And that means every time 
since women have been graduating 
there. This year’s honor woman is 


e 





Marjorie Frances Murray, a Bryn Mawr 
graduate. The second in rank in this 
year’s class is also a woman—Virginia 
Kneeland Frantz. 


Honors for Dr. Baker 

HE Association of Women in Pub- 

lic Health had by cablegram from 
Dame Rachel Crowdy, head of the 
Health Secretariat in the League of Na- 
tions, the news of the appointment of 
Dr. Josephine Baker as a member of 
the League of Nations’ Health Commit- 
tee, subject to the approval of the Coun- 
cil. The Association had the pleasure 
of congratulating Dr. Baker before she 
herself knew of the appointment. Dr. 
Baker, who is Director of the Bureau 
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“Built for beauty aa 


A COMFORTABLE day bed that can easily be converted into a full- 
sized bed. All metal, in the natural wood finishes. Equipped 
with ENGLANDER Link Spring and Cotton Mattress, covered with 


Sold everywhere by Furniture and Department Stores 
Write for Free Booklet O 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO., New York-Brooklyn-Chicago 
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comfort. ‘ Pediforme ’ 


feet, thereby relieving strain, ache and weakness. 


36 West 36th Street 





Do You Know What Shoe Comfort Really Means? | 


If not, get acquainted with ‘‘ Pediforme ’’ Shoes today. Thousands of discriminating buyers will 
wear no other make, for they know ~. actual experience that ‘‘ Pediforme "’ is truly 
’ Shoes shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of the 


commonsense and guaranteed fit at reasonable cost. 
us show you how we can fit you in your home as well as in our stores. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


the shoe for 


More than that, they combine style, durability, | 
Write for booklet and prices today and let 


224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y 




















New York City 








School of Horticulture for Women, Ambler, Penna. 


(18 miles from Philadelphia) 
SUMMER COURSE—August Ist to 26th 
TWO-YEAR DIPLOMA COURSE—Entrance September 12th, 192 
Write for Circular 


ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director | 
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of Child Hygiene of the New York City 
Department of Health, recently com- 
pleted twenty years’ service with the 
City Health Department. Although 
then entitled to retirement she decided 
to continue her work with the City 
Health Department and has also been 
appointed consultant in child hygiene 
in connection with the newly organized 
division of the State Department of 


Health. 


Another Aspirant 


VHE Women Lawyers’ Journal re- 
ports that Miss Lillian Leffert. of 
Des Moines, lowa, has announced her 
candidacy for the Republican nomina- 
tion for Secretary of State. Since her 
admission to the bar, Miss Leffert has 
been in the Secretary of State’s office, 
and she has had valuable experience in 
legislative reference bureau work. 


First of Her Race 
HE first Negro girl to win an M.A. 
degree in economics at Columbia 
is Dorothy Merle Hendrickson, age 
twenty-two. Miss Hendrickson’s grad- 
uation thesis discussed the effect of vo- 
cational guidance on the employment 
problem of Negro graduates of a cer- 
tain New York public school. 


A Thousand Girls 
HE National League of Girls’ Clubs 
held a convention during the 
second week in June at Vassar College 
—a thousand strong. It brought to- 
gether in effective unity working girls 
and college girls. 


Plucky 
graduate nurse, Augusta 
Mueller, has started on a five-year 
contract to serve at Point Barrow, the 
largest Eskimo village in Alaska, in 
the Presbyterian Hospital—the only 
one within a thousand miles. 


YOUNG 


What Women Do 
N Exhibit of Women’s Activities is 
to be held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, from September 18-23, 


under the auspices of the New York 
League of Business and Professional 


Women. Any business, profession or 
industry to which women contribute by 
active participation may take part in 
this Exhibit—the first of its kind. 


School Chief 
LARA B. SPRINGSTED has be- 
come acting superintendent of the 
public schools in Amsterdam, New 
York— the first woman to occupy such 
a position in the state. 
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Dr. Shaw’s Portrait 

N the board room of the Omaha Pub- 

lic Library hangs a portrait of Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw which was _pur- 
chased with  anti-suffrage money. 
When the long-drawn-out litigation that 
followed the passage of the 1917 law 
in Nebraska was ended, the antis had 
to pay the cost, and some one had the 
inspiration to spend part of the money 
on Dr. Shaw’s picture. After awhile, 
when a woman’s building, which is on 
the way, is completed, Dr. Shaw’s por- 
trait will be hung there. 

July 2 is the third anniversary of 
her death. 


“T should feel very much behind the times 


without your valuable paper.” 
Mrs. W. P. Wiisvr, 
Holbrook, Mass. 


“T call the Woman Citizen the very best 


of my reading.” 
Mrs. W. L. Dunovant, 
Edgefield, S. C. 


Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 

HAT does a bond look like, and 

how should it be taken care of? 
The new or inexperienced investor often 
would like to ask this question, but 
hesitates, perhaps to her own disadvan- 
tage. 
A bond is engraved on heavy parch- 
ment-like paper, and is usually a beau- 
tiful example of the steel engraver’s 
art. It makes a most durable receipt 
for the money received and is difficult 
to counterfeit. On it is clearly dis- 
played the par value or amount the 
company is to pay the holder, the date 
on which it is to be paid, the full name 
of the company issuing it, the name 
of the trustee and a brief statement of 
the terms of the mortgage or other 
agreement under which the bonds are 
issued. 

If the bond is registered (that is, 
registered in the name of the owner 
with the issuing company), checks for 
interest are sent by mail on each in- 
terest date by the company. The more 
common form, however, is the coupon 
bond. Attached to this form are the 
interest coupons—one for each interest 
date (usually every six months) to ma- 
turity. These are to be cut off on or 
after the interest date and presented to 
your bank to be cashed. Be sure that 
you cut off the right one—a great many 
holders of Liberty Bonds have begun 
cutting from the wrong end, and have 
tried to cash the last coupon first. It 
is easy to notice the date on the coupon 
you are about to cut and make sure 
that it is the interest date just passed. 
Also, in taking over or accepting de- 
livery of a bond you have purchased, 
look at the coupons and make sure they 
are all there, including that of the com- 


ing interest date. Mistakes do happen, 
and often are not detected for a long 
time. 

When all coupons have been paid— 
in other words when the bond matures 
—the engraved sheet of paper, which 
is the bond itself, should be presented 
at your bank for collection of the prin- 
cipal, so that this money may be re- 
invested. Don't think, as did one 
woman recently, that after the interest 
coupons have all been “used up,” the 
bond is valueless and may be thrown 
in the waste-basket. 

Every bond of an issue has a differ- 
ent number, which is usually shown on 
both the front and back of the bond 
and on each coupon. It is wise to 
keep a record of this in a different 
place from the bond. If the bond is 
lost, stolen or destroyed, this record 
will help you in proving that you 
owned it and will facilitate tracing it 
if lost or stolen. Though it is not 
possible to stop payment on_ the 
coupons of bonds, it is customary to 
send out a warning to banks and in- 
vestment houses that a bond of such 
an issue and number has been lost or 
stolen, and this gives a chance for the 
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arrest of the thief or the recovery of 
the bond from an innocent holder. 
should one of its coupons be presented 
for collection. 

Where a bond has been accidentally 
destroyed, as in fire, it is usually pos- 
sible after a considerable delay, and 
special action, for the company to re 
issue it to the former holder. 

There is only one really good place 
to keep bonds, especially coupon bonds, 
which no more indicate who is their 
owner than do dollar bills, and that 
is in a safe-deposit box in the vaults 
of a bank. Five to ten dollars a year 
for a small box, which will hold thirty 
or more bonds, is very little to pay 
for their safe keeping. You can have 
access to your box at any time during 
banking hours, and convenient little 
rooms with a chair and table are pro- 
vided by the bank, where you can take 
the box and in private go over its con- 
tents, clip your coupons, etc. In our 
larger banks an expert is often in at- 
tendance to help with ownership cer- 
tificates, or any other advice or infor- 
mation desired. In a smaller bank. 
the president or vice-president is usu- 
ally glad to do this for any depositor. 
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MEN'S SHIRTS 
and UNDERSHIRTS 


Inside the collar band 
near makers name 












(ges, MEN'S PYJAMAS 
and DRAWERS 


“ On outside of waist ~ 
band near button 


WOMEN'S 
SHEER BLOUSES 
Inside of peplum 

at the bae 

WOMENS FINE SILK e- 
MUSLIN Underthings 
chemise ,vest, ete , 


inside of hem at back 








MEN’S SOCKS 
and GOLF STOCKINGS 
Across back seam inside 
at top, it reenforces & 
prevents seam tearing 





WOMEN’S APRONS & 
HOUSEDRESSES and 
CHILDREN’S FROCKS 
Inside of waistband. 

















mi & J. CAS H * Inc. <n 
1322 Chestnut St.,So.Norwalk,Conn. —:.. se. 
3427 G So.MainSt.,LosAngelesCal.  * rite fo 


6 Expositor Bidg.,Brantford,Ont. 





Booklet 6 Samples 


























|| MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


For announcements and further information address | 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 | 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits | 
in science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Me | 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


Special 
Four months’ preliminary || 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone diréclory 











SUMMER COTTAGES 
AT 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


Farmhouse, 9 rooms, furnished, big 
barn; 5 miles from Gay Head, near 
shore: situation beautiful and_ se- 
cluded; $300 for season. Bathing, 
hoating, fishing. Address: Alice 
Stone Blackwell, 3 Monadnock St., 
Boston 25, Mass. 


In same neighborhood, furnished 
house, 7 rooms, 5 minutes from 
beach, $300 for season. Camp of 2 
rooms, furnished, $200; bungalow of 
4 rooms and garage, furnished or 
unfurnished, $200; one room cabin, 
furnished, $75 for season; the last 
three right by the beach. Address 
Mrs. Florence B. Mayhew, Chilmark, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 
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FOR THE BRIDE OR GRADUATE 


Distinctive Personal Stationery 


A pleasing service priced reasonably. 
Attractive embossed name and address 
or monogram on 100 double sheets— 
White, Blue, Pink or Buff—Social Letter 
Paper with i100 Envelopes to match in 
OS a are $2.00 
West CE DONG OR so cc ccccecccvsccstes 2.25 


R. Landergin, 5615 Hazel, Phila., Pa. 

















GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 








MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParRLEY VALE 
JAMAICA PuaIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 











| VIOLETTE Hat SHOP 


4 East 36TH STREET 





Hats of distinguished simplicity. 
Prices always moderate. 
Tel. Mad. Square 10274|| 
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“1 enjoy my paper and think it just 
the thing for the busy woman who 
wants facts condensed.” 

Mrs. M. F. McItvaine, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Best Vermont Maple Sugar and Syrup 
for the table 
Send for prices, and help the 
Vermont League of Women Voters 
W.S. DODD, Twinflower Farm, South Newbury, Vermont 














ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert French 


| Cleaner-Dyer | 
Spots removed in a few hours 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N. Y. C. || 














GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 
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Ze. mMAJOR's 





Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware. furniture, 
meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping billiard cues, etc. The 
reliable cement, famous since 1876. 

Major's Rubber and Leather cements are good--give full satisfaction. 
All three kinds —20c. per bottle. Ai dealers or write us. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 





Know Your Own County * 
In Four Parts 
PART III 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

1. County Department of Health. 

What county health officials are 
there? What town and village health 
boards and officers are there? How 
chosen? Duties? Salaries? How do 
the various town and village health au- 
thorities coordinate their work and get 
together in times of emergency? Are 
they all linked up with the State De- 
partment of Health? Is there any 
rural community without a_ resident 
physician? Has the Board of Super- 
visors any supervision over County 
Health? 

2. Public Health Nurses. 

How many does the County employ? 
How are they appointed? Do they col- 
lect fees? Are they under the super- 
vision of the County Superintendent of 
the Poor? How many are privately 
financed? How many are supported 


_* A study outline by Mrs. Frederick Greene, 
of Nassau County, New York. 
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by Towns or Villages? How many 
school nurses? How many schools 
without nurses? Is there any stand- 
ardization of Medical Inspection in the 
schools? Is any follow up work done? 

3. Hospitals. 

What provision is there for hospital 
care? At whose expense? How are 
contagious cases cared for? Is there a 
contagious hospital? What dispen 
saries are there? Is there a County 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium? 

1. The Sanitary Code. 

Is it well drawn? Is it well en- 
forced? Are vital records carefully 
kept? What is the death rate in the 
county? The infant death rate? How 
does this compare with the rates in 
other counties of similar size? What 
four diseases cause the greatest number 
of deaths in the county? What can 
be done in the way of education and 
the bettering of local conditions to re- 
duce the mortality from these causes? 

Do you favor a county health depart 
ment which would combine county, 
township and village functions? 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 

What is total mileage of roads in the 
county? Are they all under one au- 
thority? If not, what is the mileage 
under each—State? County? Town? 
How many miles of each are improved? 
Is all maintenance done by forces em- 
ployed directly by the county? If so, 
who employs these men? Is recon- 
struction done by county forces or by 
contract? Are all construction and re- 
construction contracts awarded by open 
competitive bidding? Does the county 
maintain a force of engineers and _ in- 
spectors? How are surveys and plans 
made and paid for? How is inspection 
of contract work carried out? How 
paid for? 

From what source are funds for con- 
struction and maintenance derived? 
What total sum has the county secured 
from sale of Highway Bonds? Does 
any money from auto licenses come to 
the county? If so, how much? How 
is this money used? Does the county 
receive State aid in road _ building? 
How much? Federal aid? How 
much? Compare the mileage and cost 
of roads in the county with other coun- 
ties similar in size and population. 

What has been the average life of 
highway pavements? Bituminous? 
Waterbound? Concrete? At present 
prices, labor and material, what is main- 
tenance cost per mile per year for first 
class concrete pavements? Bituminous? 
Waterbound? What is cost per mile of 
a concrete pavement 18 feet wide (6—6 
section)? Cost of bituminous of sim- 
ilar strength? 

Do you favor an expert centralized 
Highway Department which has au- 
thority over all the roads in the county, 
and which is responsible for their con- 
struction under the direction of the 
State Highway Department and for 
their maintenance? 
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Franklin Simon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue 
37th and 38th Sts, New York 











The Vogue of Sheer Fabrics in 


FROCKS OF CANDY 
STRIPED SILK 
CHIFFON VOILE 


FOR MISSES AND SMALL WOMEN 


35> 


AN UNUSUAL PRICE 


Including Separate White Silk 
Costume Slip 


Smart tucked model with flying 
Vionnet panels on both bodice and 
skirt, tangerine and white, jade 
and white, navy blue and white, 
black and white; girdle of velvet 


ribbon. 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the U. S. 
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R EMARKABLE and 

unusual studies of 
women of varying types, as 
affected by a modern 
environment. 


BRASS 
A Novel of Marriage 
By CHARLES G. NORRIS 


Not your type of women, of 
course, but women of whom 
there are thousands filling the 
divorce courts. Why? 


The Critics Say: 

Town and Country: “At least it does say 
something definite on an actual prob- 
lem of contemporary life.” 

Phila. Public Ledger: ** Never has there 
been presented such a dispassionate, 
keen and unsparing study of the in- 
stitution of marriage.” 

Baltimore News: “Of amazing sweep 
and even more amazing power.” 


JOANNA GODDEN 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


Author of “ Tamarisk Town,” 
“Green Apple Harvest,” etc., 
etc., the ranking woman novelist 
of England. She paints with 
wonderful insight a woman 
whose opportunity is at war with 
what her world expects of her 
Sex. 
The Critics Say: 

Donald Adams: “ There is not a woman 
in the gallery of contemporary fiction 
who is so real to us as Joanna God- 
den.”—N. Y. Herald. 

N. P. Dawson: “ She is the most vivid, 
original real person that was ever put 
into a book.”’"—The Globe, N. Y. 

Louise M. Field: “ Joanna is one of the 
memorable women of fiction, vivid. 


faulty, human, real through and 
through.”’’—New York Times. 


LILIA CHENOWORTH 
By LEE WILSON DODD 


Author of that unusual picture 
of a modern girl, “ The Book of 


Susan.” 

The Critics Say: 

H. L. Pangborn: ‘The portrayal of a 
heroine who really has anything in- 
side her beautiful head is uncommon 
enough. It is a difficult task to pre- 
sent such a girl, even without the 
added touch of her genius. But Mr. 
Dodd has done it. The result tempts 
to superlatives.”—N. Y. Herald. 

John Farrar: “It seems to me the best 
novel of the spring . . . emo 
tionally moving and technically sat- 
isfying.” 








Another recent Dutton novel is a sat- 
isfying love story, old-fashioned enough 
to end happily, yet quite modern. 


BARBARA JUSTICE 


By DIANA PATRICK, author of “ The 
Wider Way” and “The Islands of 
Desire.” 


Each $2.00 at any bookstore 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 

















DID YOU EVER SEE. 
SO MUCH DUSTY OLD | 
JUNK IN YOUR LIFE !. 





J. N. Darling, ’22, in Collier's 


REARRANGING PA’S THINGS FOR HIM 
Mere Man: If this thing keeps up, I won’t know where to find a doggone thing. 


Weekly 





OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ERE we are—illustrating the feminine virtue 

(usually compulsory) of adaptability. Messrs. 
Dutton and Company being in our nice, tall thin 
column, we have obligingly moved over to this 
plump stubby one—and really without any hard 
feelings whatever. @ @ @ Meantime we have been 
reading the Congressional Record again. @ @ @ It is 
true that the Record might look more interesting— 
we could suggest half a dozen people who could put 
some zip into its headlines and its typographical 
appearance, not to mention thumbnail sketches of 
senators giving an illustrated tariff matinée or 
brandishing senatorial arms in argument. @ @ @ 
But when you once plunge into that flat-looking sea 
of unrelieved 8-point you find ample rewards of 
profitable and richly human reading. (No, the 
Record does not give commissions for subscriptions; 
we are not an agent.) © © ® Among the choicest 
bits recently was Senator Ashurst’s description of 
himself as a “bifurcated volcano’’; a little dialogue 
between Senators Caraway and Kellogg in which 
they were apparently doing a parody on The Mikado 
in their exchange of darkly polite assurances that 
neither had been, or would be, missed—from Senate 
attendance. And there was the incredible moment 
when Mr. McCumber actually asked senators to talk 
to the point!  @ @ Have we ever told you who was 
our star contributing editor last year (outside the 
family, we mean) in number of editorials written, not to 
mention general helpfulness? Well, it was Dr. Grace 
Raymond Hebard of the University of Wyoming. 


@ @ @ We are not vain enough to claim any connec- 
tion between the two items, but it is a fact that a good 
deal of influence has been brought to bear on Dr. 
Hebard to induce her to become a candidate for 
Congress. Though we have nothing against the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, we wish more power to these 
persuasions. @ @ @ We have a secret. We have to 
keep it maybe two weeks, maybe four; but it will be 
worth waiting for. ® @ ® Did you know there is a 
National Puzzlers League, with a national member- 
ship and conventions and everything? @ @ @ No, 
that isn’t our secret—we aren’t going to start a puzzle 
corner in the Citizen. But maybe we ought to give 
Ruth Kimball Gardiner one in which to tell stories 
about the League of Women Voters, instead of 
stealing them from her the way we—are about to do 
again. @ ® @ This latest one is about Miss Mary 
Callahan, who runs the Speakers’ Bureau—on an 
elderly typewriter which at intervals “goes mad and 
bites a hole out of the paper whenever it is asked 
to write an O.”" Recently Miss Callahan sent out 
a heavily punctured letter, and the answer said: 
“*We were all dreadfully sorry we couldn’t have Miss 
Lutz, but the occasion was a memorable one just the 
same. I read your letter to our meeting and then 
I pasted it to the end of a piano roll and played it.”’ 
® @ @ If this magazine reaches you while you are 
away on a vacation, don’t overlook the chance to 
introduce it to a new group. If you can’t talk 
about it to strangers, you can at least read it 
noticeably! 

















